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A REED CALL. 
(ANTINOUS OF THE CAPITOL.) 


YOME out to the sea, Antinous— 
Come out; for the curlews call to us, 
And the curling wave runs up the sand 
With wooing lips to greet the shore; 
The broken wave that loved the land 
Slips out to sea once more. 


Come! for the marsh reeds sigh for us, 
The wet salt wind blows amorous, 
The spray leaps up to touch thy lips, 
The foam glides up to reach thy feet, 
And the gray gulls cry of the passing ships 
Where the sky and the water meet. 


Come! Wilt thou not give some heed to us, 
To the wind and the sea, Antinous? 
For surely thy curls are close and wet 
With the sweet wet breath of wind and sea. 
Though thou art a god, canst thou forget 
The old humanity? 


Thou wilt not heed, Antinous; 
‘Thou wilt not come, though we call thee thus, 
For a young high god with the gods thou art; 
So I lay in the hollow of thy hand 
A stranded shell, and the full young heart, 
That is human, will understand. 
CHARLES WASHINGTON COLEMAN 


GIRL GRADUATES. 


EASON after season, with the recurring periodicity of 

the roses, we welcome the appearance of the fair girl 
graduates, always with a tbrill and a tug at our heart- 
strings as we think of the life which lies beyond their 
college gates It is more and more in the air—the feeling 
which some old-fashioned folk do not share—that a girl's 
first ambition should be for a career; that the self-sup- 
porting, money - earning, absolutely independent young 
woman is the one to be admired and envied. All fair- 
minded people must rejoice that so many thoroughly 
equipped young women are graduated yearly, and that 
in the flerce struggle for a foothold they are less handi- 
capped than of old; but the sentimental observer, hearing 
the songs, and the baccalaureate sermons, and the essays 
so polished and so profound, and watching the slim fin- 
gers that clasp the diploma, is still glad that for hundreds 
of graduates there is nothing to do except to live at home 
and make society richer, sweeter, and more charming and 
elegant. ‘The educated woman keeps society at its high- 
water mark, and she is as useful and as honorable in this 
inconspicuous but honorable relation to her world as can 
possibly be her classmate with definite work to do in the 
outside market-place, among the ranks of working men 
and women. 

The girl graduate this bright June is not likely to look 
yallid and attenuated, as though her studies had robbed 
i of vitality. She has flesh in firm condition, her mus- 
cles are hard, her eyes clear, her cheeks are rosy, her walk 
is elastic. This youthful Hebe-can row and ride and 
drive and play basket-ball, is accustomed to manage her 
flying wheel, and understands golf, and perhaps cricket. 
She not only takes an interest in her brothers and their 
chums so far as games are concerned, but can join them 
in healthful sports, and often surpasses them in skill, as 
well as equals them in endurance. The girls of the day 
are noticeably taller and distinctly stronger than girls 
were in the last generation; they are, indeed, models of 
health and vigor, and the best comrades on the earth. 
That man needs comradeship in sister, daughter, friend, 
and wife must be admitted, and the graduates of the sum- 
mer are prepared intellectually and spiritually, as well as 
in virtue of their superb physical outfit, to give him what 
he needs. 

And in the mean time there are among the college giris 
who shall leave their Alma Maters io a week or two, for 
summer rest and vacation pleasure, those who will win 
further scholastic honors as far afield as England or Ger- 
many. American young women have made a good record 
wherever they have entered competitive lists abroad, and 
their post-graduate studies will yet further increase the 
respect in which we hold them The future doctors, 
lawyers, journalists, ministers, and teachers who are to 
come from the ranks of our girl graduates we cannot 
number, but they are legion. And if the college life has 
somewhut delayed the period of courting and marriage, 
yet there will be brides to woo and wives to love and 
cherish from those who reach the height of academic fe- 
licity in this hour of the Class of 1896. 


VACATION NOTIONS. 
TITH the opening of the warm season comes the natu- 
\ ral resultant desire of each individual to get into the 
open air and out of every-day ruts. This by-and-by ex- 
presses itself in the summer vacation, which each of us 
takes if he can, and as he can. 

Some manage a whole summer away from ordinary 
sights and sounds and the household routine. Others 
must accomplish a vacation by instalments, taking trips 
of a few days’ duration, and returning at intervals to wind 
the household clock and oil the wheels of the domestic 
machine. Even daily trips of a few hours have a good 
effect, and have their advocates. A dear old lady, with 
abundance of means, was often urged by her family to 
foreign travel. To the end of her life she steadfastly re- 
fused to go more than a few miles from home. 

* T always thought, dear,” confided this absurd woman 
to a friend, ‘‘ that it would be delightful to travel if I 
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could come home every night and sleep in my own bed. 
But I’ve never been able to see how I could manage it.” 

Change of place does not always make a vacation. The 
woman who exchanges the life of working housekeeper in 
a city home for the same position in a country one (and 
oue probably filled with visitors) can scarcely be said to 
‘*‘take a vacation.” Change of work or of ap arenyeen | 
is a more desirable vacation than one taken under suc 
circumstances as these. 

The charming story of the young girl who ‘‘ gave mo- 
ther and herselt a vacation” by exchanging places with 
her, and becoming mistress, housekeeper, and caterer, 
while mother played tennis and read onl alia, showed 
a beautiful truth. The motive of the pretty play was love, 
and it gave both mother and daughter a broader mental 
outlook as well as a needed variety. 

Rest should by all means enter into our summer plans. 
It seems foolish to work harder at uncongenial or unac. 
customed pleasures than we did at getting a living. There 
are people who do this, but some of us have learned bet- 
ter, and are brave enough—for it takes courage—to decline 
to have other people’s ideas of fun imposed on us. 

There is one change not often taken into the summer 
vacation scheme. It is sometimes a most beneficial one. 
It is change of family associations. Women are peculiarly 
liable to the danger of narrowing their interests and ideas 
within family limits and the four walls of home. The 
occasional separation of a family for the summer some- 
times brings to each member a widening of the mental 
horizon which no other change could wal give. 

Father, mother, and children, from such a vacation, 
might bring back to the home circle not only new ideas, 
and a keener appreciation of their own home surround- 
ings, but a spiritual enlightenment gained from closer 
mingling with other lives while living apart from their 
ordinary associations. 

Is it safe? The poet says that 


“ Absence makes the heart grow fonder.” 


Husband and wife might find a new and fuller sympathy 
and a gentler forbearance toward each other's faulis. As 
to the children—a young boy or girl of well-grounded 
principles should be safely trusted alone for a few weeks’ 
vacation occasionally fe train our children to resist 
temptation. We cannot expect always to shield them 
from it. It might be a wise experiment to allow them a 
trial of the responsibility of governing themselves—as 
when we have taught the baby to walk, we let him go 
alone awhile, and watch near by. 

If a vacation means anything, it should include both 
rest and change. And the more complete the change the 
more refreshment is likely to accrue to body, mind, and 
soul. It may be change of place, of work, or of spiritual 
environment. It may be allof these High up—not low 
down—in the nature of each of us there is a universal 
longing for change. And although change may not mean 
growth, it can do so if rightly wished for, wisely planned, 
und properly used. 


A COLLEGE SENIOR. 


I ANDOLPH OWEN was on Mrs. Van Twiller’s ve- 

randa to-day. He is to be graduated this month 
from Harvard. He was dressed in a Prince Albert, with 
white vest, and he wore in his cravat a gold coin, once 
buried with a king, and now set with chaste and delicate 
design. One might readily have mistaken him for a man 
of thirty, though he is, I understand, barely twenty-three 
as yet. His manners, however, are those of a man of the 
world. The long service of his father in Washington, 
which brought him early in life into close connection with 
men and women of note, helped to mature him, and give 
him an ease and composure not often belonging to men 
twice his years. 

There is, by-the-bye, no period of a man’s life so inter- 
esting to an observer as that which is covered by the last 
few months of his Senior year. He is then like some 
beautifully appointed ship, with all sails set and filled, 
just weighing anchor as it starts on its first real voyage. 

For the Senior is equipped with everything in the world 
gave experience. He hus reau te vest books, studied the 
best masters, discussed with the best minds of the day. 
He has views on every subject, and is generous to a fault 
with them. These views are not always all his own, but 
they are the better for that very reason, perhaps, when his 
favorite professor has happened to be an able and pro- 
gressive man. He is fearless, full of ideals, and has pro- 
found belief in his own destiny—the unshaken faith of 
the untried, who have had everything done for them, yet 
who fancy that a certain privilege of fine endowment in 
themselves has accomplished their success—a privilege of 
endowment that is never to fail them, but to carry them 
through all other emergencies, before which those less 
favored by fortune have fallen. 

His versatility makes him one of the most delightful of 
companions. Ten years of actual experience with the 
world; of feeling the necessity of holding to one idea or 
perishing; of subordinating all else to it; of ruthlessly lop- 
ping all that gave symmetry and fulness and rounded 
beauty, that the roots of his endeavor might have all 
the needed succor—ten years of actual experience changes 
all this. The old charm and readiness, the faith and the 
optimism, are never his again until the storm and stress 
of the battle for himself are passed. 

Young Owen, however, has no dream of anything ex- 
cept the star of his own good fortune. He feels to the 
full all the stir of his own qualifications, without being 
tempted yet to any pose. 

Professor Prodgers held his teacup in his hand as he 
talked tohim. Mrs. Van Twiller, listening, balanced now 
and then her teaspoon on the edge of her cup, a smile of 
quiet pleasure playing about her lips. Something had led 
the two men into a discussion of 1 the moral quality in 
Anglo-Saxon art as compared to thatin the French. This 
was started by some reference to a certain book, much 
talked about, in which the transgressor is made to triumph 
—triumph over consequences, over conditions, but su- 

mely over self; the point the critics miss. Mr. Owen 
iad laid his teacupdown. Youth with well-directed vigor 
never dallies. 

** Fundamentally,” Mr. Owen said, after the talk had 
gone on for some time, ‘‘I feel the Anglo-Saxon concep- 
tion of art to be right. The Frenchman in his choice of 
subjects does not differ in so great a degree from the Eng- 
lishman. But he differs in his effects. Hedraws no con- 
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sequences. Now you cannot look at nature without rec- 
ognizing consequences every where—destruction. Acts are 
followed by results ; merci followed sometimes, for 
the careless as for the criminal act. You are untrue to 
life, and therefore false in art, if you miss the touch of 
retribution.” 

The Professor's tea had grown cold. He swallowed it 
hurriedly, and with some impatience set his teacup down, 
and said: ‘* But, my dear sir, permit me. What you say 
is excellent. But there is one thing you must not forget. 
While nature teaches us that death is everywhere, it also 

roves that there is resurrection. We live too much b 

alf-truths. Resurrection is as true a note in art as he | 
bution. You who insist on the harsher side forget the 
really truer one—that the transgressor can triumph over 
himself just as surely as others must be — 


AT A JUNE BRIDAL. 


AS the summer weddings begin and go on with increas- 
ing number in the rose-fiowering weather, it seems to 
us that an important 1eform, as we have before hinted, 
might take place in one feature of their management, and 
that is in the glad and gay send-off of the bride and groom. 

We have expended ourselves usually, we who are left 
behind, in making them happy, it may be, and in mak- 
ing the ceremonial of their union a fine and lovely func- 
tion, and in providing for their future and their com- 
fort, their pride and their joy. We wish to do them all 
honor now. And what, after all this love and endeavor 
and merrymaking, is our crowning act? We toss afier 
them an old shoe, and we shower them with provision 
from the pantry in the shape of rice. We love them 
heartily ; we know and understand—for many of us have 
shared, and the rest of us have imagined—their desire to 
take their happiness with them on their wedding-journey 
all unsuspected of the great unfamiliar public; and so we 
make haste to vex and shame them in public places by 
arranging with great certainty that when they pull out 
purse or handkerchief, or open fan or parasol, they shall 
also pull out a shower of telltale rice and betray them- 
selves to all the mirth-loving and indifferentcrowd. Yes, 
we love them; that is a matter of course; but for all that, 
we say, we must have our fun, and so we enjoy our antici- 
pated joke at the cost of their blushes and mortification. 

But apart from the unkindness, there is a certain vul- 
garity and indelicacy in the proceeding that stamp it as 
——— reprehensible, and that cught to hinder the re- 
fined and thoughtful from doing anything of the sort. 
The tossing of the old shoe is the remnant of a mere pea- 
sant and barbaric superstition; and why, with the wealth 
of cultivated resource at our coumenih we shouid stoop 
to adopt a custom of the manneriess and illiterate, the un- 
kempt and unshorn, that has ix it neither grace nor beauty 
nor wit, is a riddle not easily solved. And as for the scat- 
tering of the rice, that too is a heathen habit, quite out of 
touch with modern ideas, and not particularly festive or 
beautiful when all is said that can be said about it. 

Since we must have some pretty and peculiar formality 
at the close of the festivity, both to give it a last éclat and 
to hide our own emotion at the moment, why net scek for 
something that shall be a feature of attractiveness and 
lend a new charm to the hour? If it take a little more 
trouble, it is certainly worth the trouble. The Japanese 
have a beautiful custom at the launching of a ship, that we 
might borrow and modify and use to advantage in the 
place of rice and slippers. Instead of breaking a bottle 
of wine over the prow of the vessel, the appointed person- 
age pulls a string, which parts a big globe of flowers, and 
out fly a flock of doves, that, drawn in the draught of air, 
follow the vessel in all the shower of breaking blossom 
and fluttering petal. Could anything be lovelicr than 
this stir of wings and flowers for a wedding? Let us 
then imprison our white dove in a big hoilow globe of 
flowers—a pleasant cage enough for a little while—and 
then the moment the bride passes underneath to enter her 
carriage, let the globe be broken open, the blossoms fall 
about her, and the white dove go soaring skyward, sym- 
bolic of the pure aspiration of that love which has taken 
the life of another into its keeping, and is to fill that life 
with joy, and make earth as nearly as possible a foretaste 
of heaven. 


OLD LETTERS. 


_— fable of the spring of eternal youth acquires 
more meaning than ever when you look into a bundle 
of old letters. As long as one has them to go over, to re- 
call this, to revive that, to bring life again to the day and 
the hour that are dead and gone, youth has not faded, but 
oreserves immortal freshness. The string is old, the knot 
is hard, the bundle is dusty; but as soon as you have 
shaken off the dust and opened the parcel, what fairy god- 
mother has touched the yellow old, papers? A page of 
faded script, of paper falling to pieces? 1t is nothing of 
the sort. It is the picture of a ball where great-grand- 
mother first saw the man that moved her heart. It is no 
Jonger the old garret where you unearth ancient manu- 
script; it is the deck of the frigate, canopied with flags, 
hung with Janterns. Hark! you bear the music, the sweet 
old tune it plays that will not let the little grandmother's 
feet stay upon the floor. See her as she stands there in 
her white and shining, if skimpy, paduasoy, that cost 
her, as she says, such exceeding pains; with her pearls and 
her roses, her impatient little feet in their laced slippers, 
her high comb, her short curls clinging to the side of her 
pretty face, her long gloves covering the hand that feels 
the thrill of the touch of his, and tells her confidante of it 
in the letter. Her mother takes her away. She has danced 
too long with this youth, who revenges himself upon the 
mother by one day taking her away himseif for good and 
all. And here is the etter that portrays the happiness of 
her married life, and the greatness and glory of her jord; 
and here is the one that holds up to your view the little 
first baby, so rosy, so velvety, so sweet, so dear to her— 
your severe and pompous, bewigged and beruffled old 
grandfather. Oh no, they never grew old, the people of 
these letters; they never died; they are only laid away 
here to rise again at a touch, a look, and repeople the past 
with life. 

Or is it only a parcel of your own old letters, gossipy 
things that told the small happenings of days you have 
forgotten; and opening the envelopes, the whole scene is 
remade, fire is breathed through the past, and for the time 
at least you are as young, you are as gay, as the day you 
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wrote them. No one is old, no one is disabled, no one is 
dead, but all the world returns and stands still for you in 
that magic season of your prime. 

But-it is not always that the old letters give us joy. 
When we have become very old ourselves the happiness 
is intense while we are reading them, but when we have 
folded them up again, or have sent them curling upward 
in flame, suddenly we look about us with stariled eyes. 
Out of what glad and precious period have we stepped 
into a gray old world full of ashes—ashes as black as those 
of the curling and crisping letter! 

Perhaps it is not best to save too many of these dear 
letters in the beginning. It may be better to give them to 
the flames before they are dearer than on their first read- 
ing. For while reading them in middle age renews our 
youth, like the eagle's, no very old person can read the let- 
ters of long ago without a greater expenditure of nervous 
force, either in joy or sorrow, than is safe or comfortable. 


OUR PARIS 
LETTER 


Oz of the most important affairs of this week in 
Paris society has been the bazar and garden party 
held in the grounds of the Princesse de Sagan's house for 
charity. The *‘ ventes de charité” are leading features of 
the season here, for Paris is full of beautiful old gardens 
which only need to be opened to gather together a brill- 
iant and distinguished throng, and, moreover, French wo- 
men have reduced the art of giving successful charity 
affairs to a science. Their great sales have a physiog- 
nomy that one finds nowhere else, because Paris is the one 
place in the world where such things can be truly cosmo- 
politan, The stalls are given into the hands of the pret- 
tiest and most aristocratic women not only of the French, 
but also of the foreign colony. Each of these sends to 
all the names on her visiting-list an announcement some- 
thing like this of the Princesse’s: 
Garden Party 














e 
Vente de Charité 
au profit de 
l'Union des Ateliers des Femmes, 


e 
l'Asile Marie-Joseph, 34, rue Violet, 
l'Asile Saint-Lonin, 67, rne de Sévres, 
en hotel de 
Mudame la Princesse de Sagan, 
de 2 heures A 7 heures, Les 18 et 19 Mai, 1896. 

Below follows the name of the person sending the invi- 
tation, to which is attached the little legend, ** Who will 
be very grateful for a visit to ber stall, or for an offer- 
ing,” for one very nice thing about these bazars is that 
there is a little box on each stall so that people are allow- 
ed to drop in a contribution according to the measure of 
their inclination, without being obliged to buy. 

The Princesse de Sagan's three churities ure certainly 
very worthy of help. The ** Asile Saint Louis” offers a 
refuge to children when they leave a hospital. or is. in 
other words, a convalescents’ home. The * Asile Maric- 
Joseph” protects, feeds, and educates, up to the age of 
twenty, girls whose parents are in prison, or who have 
been abandoned by their parents. The ** Union des Ate- 
liers des Femmes” interests itself in the private life of 
the working-girls of Paris, provides restaurants and li- 
braries for them, help if they are ill or in trouble, and a 
home for orphans among them who may need it. 

The bazar the other day would have made you think 
of one of those delightful old French prints or water- 
colors that we are all so familiar with. They generally 
show a broad terrace from which leads down a flight of 
steps, and I invariably associate with them a peacock 
with spread tail. Here, however, the steps and all the 
walks of the stately old garden were filled with Parisian 
peacocks in the most fascinating French gowns, with all 
the prettiest and most elegant women of Paris. The 
Princesse herself received everybody from the centre of 
the buffet which was her special care—a pretty tentlike 
buffet made of a fringed canopy supported by Venetian 
masts, from which sprang garlands that ran to meet the 
canopy points. She wore a gown of white moiré with a 
cerise corselet, and a hat trimmed with cerise poppies. 
With her were the Princesse Amédée de Broglie and the 
Marquise de Gallifet, Mrs, Arthur Paget, the Hon. Mrs. 
Ramsey, the Baronne Seilliére, the Comtesse Tyszkiewicz, 
the Comtesse Emilie de la Rochefoucauld, the Marquise 
d’Hautpoul, and Mrs. Clarke. The Americans were rep- 
resented by Mrs. Oliver Belmont, Mrs. Ogden Goelet, 
Miss Goelet, and Mrs. Kingsland, The Marquise de Cas- 
tellane and her daughter-in-law, the Comtesse Boni de 
Castellane, with Madame Jules Porgés, and Comtesse 
Charles de Gullifet, at one of the stalls, sold shares in a 
foulard gown, a nine - hundred franc dress to be made 
by Paquin after the measures of the winner; and the 
Duchesse de Doudeauville and the Duchesse de Rohan pre- 
sided over a booth filled with pretty things in Sévres and 
Saxe porcelaine. Among other charming women one no- 
ticed Baronne Gustave de Rothschild and her daughter, 
the Baronne Léonine, the Comtesse de Fitz-James, Com- 
tesse Francois de Gontaut, the Misses May, Mrs. Drake, 
the Duchesse de la Rochefoucauld, the Princesse de 
Broglie—but what is the use of going over a long list of 
names which simply included all the best-known people 
of Paris? 

To the right and left of the walks stretched rows of lit- 
tle booths, coquettishly trimmed with flowers, and filled 
with all sorts of fancy things and all the numberiess 
trifles that one finds on sale at such places—“ articles de 
Paris,” for instance, in silver and leather, and in fancy 
silks. I have never thought French fancy-work nearly 
as pretty as ourown, French women are extravagantly 
fond of doing tapestry; chair covers and cushions of ev- 
ery imaginable shape in all sorts of complicated designs 
and intricate stitches are their delight, and they make 
beautiful work-baskets, picture-frames, hanging pockets, 
and all sorts of things out of old stuffs and silks. What 
is known as our “‘art needle- work” seems utterly un- 
known to them, as well as our beautiful linen-work. They 
embroider exquisitely, but have much less ingenuity in 
inventing artistic and original designs than we have. 
Possibly it may be from parti pris ; 1 do not know. 

There were all sorts of amusements at the bazar, A 
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theatre of performing monkeys (singes savants), a théAtre 
des murionnettes, an orchestra that played gay dance 
music, and a quartette etismtinnhersetere do ). As 
for the gowns, foulards, white batistes, and embroidered 
muslius, taffetas, mohairs, bures—all the pretty materials 
that have already been spoken of for the summer wear 
divided favor equally. here were a great many fou- 
lards, I suppose because foulard a with it a sensation 
of novelty, it has been out of style for so long; and be- 
sides, it is always a light, cool material for summer wear. 
The foulards seem to be made with yokes of embroidery 
or lace, with collarettes slightly falling over the tiny 
puffed sleeves, invariably with a bigh corselet of black 
satin ribbon, pleated, or the dra corselet of faille. 
What seems to me a charming fashion for summer is that 
of trimming taffetas with tiny ruches of tulle. I have 
seen endless numbers of these, and they were very much 
worn at the garden party. For instance, a gown of plain 
gray silk was made with a very narrow yoke of lace, over 
which the silk was attached in waved points edged with 
a narrow ruching of black tulle. The lower part of the 
corsage wus laid in narrow tucks, with a narrow edging 
of yellow lace between the tucks. The belt and collar 
were of black, with a great deal of lace in frills and ruffles 
daintily finishing the collar behind. Another lovely little 
summer gown was of blue and white striped taffeta, 
made with a bodice finished with tiny basques. These, 
which were very much godeted in the back, were edged 
on the bottom with a ruche of blue tulle—what might al- 
most be called a Tom Thumb ruche, it was so narrow. 
The front of the bodice was of while mousseline de svic, 
with little bolero points on each side, edged with two 
ruches of tulle. The collar was of cerise ribbon, as well 
as the belt, while the hat was trimmed with many bunches 
of cerise and white flowers, with green leaves. Other 
taffetta gowns had pointed bolero fronts entirely covered 
with rows of little tulle ruches put on at intervals; and 
lovely tones were brouglit out in this way, as a striped 
silk in which there was a suggestion of pink had the 
pink note in it accented by the tulle pleatings, with pink 
of the same shade introduced into the mousseline de soie 
vest. Lovely white gowns were of white alpaca or mo- 
hair, trimmed lengthwise down the seams of the skirt 
with a sort of braid that made one think of what is called 
a lingerie point, while the corsage would be entirely of 
embroidered batiste, and with it would be worn a little 
cape of white or light biscuit-colored cloth, trimmed up 
and down with a vine of embroidery or guipure, with full 
ruchings and collarettes and all sorts of pretty fluffy 
things around the neck, brightened with bouquets of cerise 
flowers. A great many pretty light cloth gowns were 
seen, invariably made with vests of white mousseline de 
seic, sometimes finely pleated, with inner vests of white 
cloth embroidered or incrusted with batiste applications, 
or with the bolero fronts finished with tiny buttons, I 
know that does not sound specially new, but nothing is 
ever new under the sun; and when we come to resolve the 
last new gown into its component parts it seems nothing 
but the same old story after all. The principal thing is 
to have some one tell us that the old story still goes, so 
that we are sure not to be caught unawares with an old 
story that is not just the right one. 
KATHARINE De Forest. 
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\ OMEN are now paying much more attention to the 

gowns they wear for bicycling, golf, and bathing 
than to the more elaborate and dainty gowns which go to 
make up a thoroughly appointed summer wardrobe. It 
is quite remarkable to read the different articles published 
upon the serious aspect the love of out-door sport is hav- 
ing upon the different trades. Jewellers are loud in their 
expressions of how much injury has been done to their 
trade by the craze for bicycling; and whether it is mere 
talk or not, there is no gainsaying the fact that a marvel- 
lous change has come over the country now that women 
have really decided that they are as much entitled to out- 
door amusements as men. The dressmakers certainly find 
a difference in the number of gowns they have to make 
this year, while the tailors reap a great advantage in con- 
sequence of the demand for the plain, useful gowns suit- 
able for a long tramp over the links or a ride on a wheel. 











BICYCLE COSTUMES, 


Bicycling is to be more the fashion than ever at the wa- 
tering - places, and at least two bicycle costumes must 
needs be provided for summer wear—one of serge, chev- 
iot, or covert-cloth for cool days, and one of linen, Rus- 
sian crash, or the wiry material that looks like hair-cloth, 
or perbaps white duck, for the hot weather. The skirts 
must not be too wide, for unnecessary fulness is not only 
annoying, as it blows back into the wheel if there is the 
slightest wind, but also is very ngly and ungraceful. The 
fulness must be quite at the back, and over the hips 
the skirts must fit closely. The flare must be around the 
bottom of the skirt only; and in the wash materials this 
is gained not only by the cut, but also by turning up a 
deep hem on the outside, and stitching it through with 
several rows of machine stitching. The short jackets, 
either with loose fronts or tight-filting like waisis, open- 
ing at the neck with narrow revers, are the prettiest pat- 
terns, after all. But the Eton jacket is the most useful, 
on account of being so light and small that it can be car- 
ried on the handle-bar if it is not desired to wear it. 
When the Eton jacket is used the back must be cut long 
enough to almost hide the belt of the skirt, and must 
be fitted in at the side seams so that it has a neat, trim 
look. The tailors prefer the double-faced cloth for their 
heavy costumes, as they contend that it is so much more 
pliable and hangs better. This cloth is always expensive, 
and the handsome costumes made of it are rarely to be 
had under $50. This includes the waist or coat lined 
with silk. There is a great discussion as to whether light 
or dark cloth is better. The dark shows, of course, all 
dust, but somehow looks more becoming and less conspic- 
uous, so that the choice is simply a matter of personal 
taste. In the linens there are some marvellous fabrics. One 
which looks like a covert-cloth is only 15 cents a yard, 
makes up very well, and launders well, A costume just 
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made of this material, recently finished, only costs $7, in- 
cluding all the findin It was made by a cheap dress- 
maker, to be sure, who copied the model of one of the 
newest patterns. Bicycle skirts should never open iv the 
back, but on either side of the front seums, and should 
button or hook over the side breadths. It is a little diffi- 
cult to attain to this and have the front breadth fit with- 
out a wrinkle, but curving it out just a little around the 
waist in front will obviate the difficulty. 

The white duck and the linen of course soil easily, 
but they look fresh and pretsy, and are delightfully 
cool. In all the large establishments in New York there 
have been recently sales of ready-made costumes of these 
materials at $5 and even less. A short jacket and full- 
width skirt are the models. By taking out one breadth 
in the back an excellent shape for a bicycle skirt can be 
attained. The ey are exactly right, because they 
are made in tailor effect with strapped seams, medium 
side seams, and a capital cut ninety. The inevitable 
shirt-waist is a necessary addition to every bicycle cos 
tume, for it is very much cooler than any other garment. 

What to wear under the skirt is quite a puzzle for 
warm weather, as tweed, serge, or satin knickerbockers 
are altogether too heavy. Pongee silk and colored lawn 
are goo; best of all, Lansdowne or gloria silk. This 
last is very wide, exceedingly cool, and only costs a dollar 
a yard. Two yards will make bloomers or knickerbock- 
ers, and will be found both comfortable and durable. 
Even the cauvas leggings seem warm in summer, and 
some women are trying to introduce the fashion of riding 
without any leggings, wearing instead plaid stockings. 
The objection has been urged so often to laced or buttoned 
boots, on account of the compression about the ankles, 
that few women care to wear them; but the latest styles 
in bicycle boots are of such thin soft leather and so pli- 
able that they are becoming more popular. 


GOLF COSTUMES, 


There are so many points of similarity in bicycling and 
golf costumes that it might be thought that the one gown 
would do duty for both; but very rarely is this the case. 
The skirt that looks well when riding on a wheel is rare- 
ly, if ever, becoming to walk about in, and it really is bet- 
ter to have the two separate and distinct. Then the golf 
skirt, while it should be short, does not need to be so 
short as the bicycle skirt. The bright red coats or jerseys, 
or the red flannel blouse-waists, which are so effective on 
the golf field, are too conspicuous for road - riding, yet 
every one who plays golf should have one, for they are ap- 
propriate, and give the wearer an air of chic. Brown is 
the favorite color for the skirt of a golf gown, and brown 
and red are particularly attractive together. Heavy boots, 
or, better still, heavy shoes, with golf stockings, add a pret- 
ty touch. But the trouble is that even the finest woven 
golf stockings seem harsh to feet accustomed to lisle-thread 
or silk. So there are now to be had plaid stockings, which 
have very much the same effect as those of yarn, in silk 
and of fine cotton. These are very cool and comfortable 
and quite as conspicuous as the others. 

Through the very hot weather Russian crash and linen 
homespun will be used in the construction of golf cos- 
tumes. One exceedingly pretty gown of the former ma- 
terial has a tight-fitting jacket faced with a linen that 
looks like leather, made without bones or lining. This 
waist is as trim and neat as could be desired, and is ex- 
ceedingly cool; and opening at the neck with revers, it 
may be worn with a stock or shirt-waist. The golf capes 
will never go out of fashion for real golf-players, for they 
are so comfortable just to throw over the shoulders after 
taking the exercise necessary to the game. But, as has 
been said before, the smart little red coats ure exceedingly 
becoming and effective. 


BATHING DRESSES. 


Although the bathing season does not open until July, 
it is as well to get bathing dresses finished in time, and 
there will be no danger of a change in fashion before 
then in these all-important costumes, which vary very 
litle from year to year since the great change from 
the so-considered modest costume of the most hideous 
gray flannel which used to be considered the correct thing. 
These were made, it will be remembered, with long full 
trousers reaching to the ankle and finished with a frill, 
and a full blouse to which was attached an exceedingly 
scanty skirt, The sleeves were made to the wrist, and a 
big straw bat completely hid all identity of the wearer. 
The present style of bathing dress, which hus been in 
fashion for the last few years, is a very full skirt which 
reaches just far enough below the knee to cover the full 
knickerbockers or tights which are worn. The upper 
part of the costume consists of a blouse-waist, sometimes 
made with a deep yoke back and froht, and three box- 
pleats from yoke to belt; @ high turn-over collar under 
which is worn a bright silk neck-tie is the finish, and the 
big puffed sleeves reach half-way down the arm. Such 
a dress as this, made of black serge or mohair, is consid- 
ered the most correct model; but there are a great many 
dresses made with the sailor blouse instead, and broad sail- 
or collar of some bright material, like turkey red. There 
are no sleeves for these bathing dresses excepting the big 
puffs, in order to leave full play to the arms while swini- 
ming. Well-fitting stockings are a very important part 
of the costume, and it is well to buy them a size smaller 
than is ordinarily worn, so that they will not stretch too 
much. Another point is that there should be a belt of the 
material sewed on, to give a short-waisted effect, before 
the other belt is put on, because this will keep the waist 
down in place more satisfactorily. Unless a woman is 
very slender, bathing corsets should be worn. If they are 
not laced tightly they are a help instead of a hinderance to 
swimming, and some support is needed for a figure that 
is accustomed to wearing stays. 

Serge or mohair is preferable to flannel, as the wiry 
materials shed the water more quickly than does the 
flannel. Black and dark blue are by fur the best colors, 
and the bright trimmings will lighten them up as much 
as is necessary. White bathing drésses are often seen, 
and are effective, just as are the striped ones, but they lack 
the bright look that the plain colors have. High in the 
neck should all bathing dresses be cut, not tight around the 
throat—that is not necessary—but close enough to pre- 
vent burning by the sun. The colored handkerchiefs tied 
tightly over the oil-silk caps look very pretty and becom- 
ing for head-gear, although it is quite permissible not to 
wear anything on the head if so desired. 
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ag <> For pattern and description see No. XIL on pattern- 
. sheet Supplement. 
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Fig. 2.—Back or Dorrep Batiste Gown, 
Fie. 1. 


Fig. 1.—Dorrep Batiste Gown.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see No. 11. on pattern-sheet Supplement 


SrrirPep Sirk Gown ror Srovut Lapy. 
For pattern and description see No. L. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


FRENCH SUMMER COSTUMES 


See illustrations on front page. 


feathers put on to the plumes to carry out 
the coloring of the gown. A parasol of the 
fancy taffeta silk is an added touch to the 
a= exceedingly pretty and smart walking costume. 
L gown for summer wear is of crépe de 
Chine in one of the new shades of green The 
skirt has rows of shirring over the hips, and 
a trimming of white lace starts from the belt, 
goes down the front and around the bottom 
The waist of the « répe de Chine is shirred on 
the shoulders, and the fronts are tied in a 
most graceful bow at the bust overa full vest 
of white lace with threads of gilt. Three 
rows of green velvet ribbon put a little way 
apart from a girdle, and the collar is of vélvet 
like the ribbon 

Another attractive summer gown is of 
changeable taffeta, dark blue and green, 
trimmed with bands of white lace on skirt 
and waist 

The hat with this is of white straw bound 


THE ART OF ALLOWING 

OTHERS TO BE MISTAKEN. 

WOMAN whose goodness and tenderness 
JX make her loved by all who know her 
once said to an impatient girl friend: ‘* My 
dear, learn to allow others to be mistaken. 
It is a difficult lesson to acquire, but it is one 
that will make you and all who come in con- 
tact with you happier.” 

The wise advice often occurs to me while 
listening to discussions and heated arguments 
upon utterly unimportant matters. Suppose 
John says that he left home this morning for 
his office at 8.30, and Mary knows that the 
hands of the clock pointed to 8.45 as he closed 


with narrow black velvet All around the the front door behind him. Why should she 
crown is a full frill of accordion. pleated tulle, tell him of his mistake? Nobody likes to be 
black and green. A bunch of cherries in the told that he is wrong, and few of us will be- 


front of the hat and another at the back un 
der the brim give a dash of color that is most 
becoming 

For summer wear an attractive gown, 
shown on page 509, is of Gtamine of a reddish 
violet color. The gored skirt is of the éta- 
mine made full and without trimming. The 
waist is of chiné taffeta silk in a Pompadour 
design, made with flat yoke of white guipure 
Partic ularly noticeable is the coloring of the 
filk, which is tea green embroidered with dull 
gold spangles. Belt and cullar are of violet 
velvet ribbon. With this gown is a cape of 
the.same material as the skirt, lined with the 
same silk as the waist, and trimmed with gui- 
pure lace 

A hat of fancy straw with folds of tulle to 
maich is worn with this costume, and the 
smart little wings on either side are of violet 
colored quills with small spots of iridescent 


lieve it of ourselves when we are told of it. 
When there is no principle involved, it is 
wiser, gentler, and kinder to let a trifling er- 
ror pass unnoticed. If a friend has bought 
the material for a portiére and has had the 
curtain made by a seamstress under the fond 
conviction that she has saved money by so 
doing, why tell her that she could have 
bought a pair of ready-made portiéres for 
what she has paid for the material and the 
making of one? It will only lessen her en 
joyment in her property, and do neither you 
nor her any good. When a mistake is made 
and past changing, let it alone. It is a great 
undertakiug to try to right the world, and 
those whose temerity permits them to attempt 
the task should be careful that the so-called 
righting is not in itself a mistake. 
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COLLARS TO WEAR WITH SuMMER Gowns. 
For patterns and description see No. [X. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 





FROCK WITH SEPARATE COLLAR FOR GIRL FROM 


HouskKREPING APRON 7 TO 9 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see No. VIL. on pattern- For pattern and description see No. XVI. on pattern-sheet 
sheet Supplement. Supplement, 














Fig. 1.—Srrirep §ri« Bopice. Fig. 2.—Jacket AND Skirt Costume. Fig. 3.—Wnurre Ateaca Gown witn New SLEEVE. Figs. 4 and 5.—Sra-stpe CosTuMEs. 
For description see pattern-sheet For back view, pattern, and description see No, For pattern of sleeve and description see No. IV. on pattern-sheet For description see pattern-sheet 
Supplement. XIIL. on pattern-sheet Supplement, Supplement. Supplement, 
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MRS. GERALD.’ 


BY MARIA LOUISE POOL 
XLVI 


“what! you?” 


UDITH was asking herself why she could not have 
@) told ber husband that she loved him. She repeated 
the question until it had lost all sense to her. Then she 
started up and walked burviedly across the room, but 
there was no space in which to walk. She was shut in, 
imprisoned. She could not breathe. No; why should 
she say “I love you” when the words would not be true? 
He ought not to have asked her. It was wrong, ungen- 
erous, in him to try her so. But he was changed, inde- 
scribably changed. He was not well—but, oh, how cruel 
to ask her that when she could not answer ‘‘I love you”! 

What would another woman have done? Would an- 
other woman have called a friendly affection love, and so 
tried to deceive him? But he had not meant a friendly 
affection. Ob no; not that in the least. 

She was standing quiet in the small room. 
fell upon her figure in its perfect gown. She was very 
particular about her dress in these days. Her husband 
wished her to be so. She glanced down at the glitter of 
gems on her hands. The sparkle of them struck into her 
heart. Sbe stretched out her hand and looked at the 
beautiful things. She was thinking of that time—a thou- 
sand years ago—when her dress had been so shabby that 
even her own mother was half ashamed to see her daugh 
ter go about so clad, and her bands had been grimed with 
the smut of shoe-leather and hardened with unending 
work. Well— 

There was a sharp, imperative knock on the door. Ju- 
dith, now always thinking that something — happen 
to her husband, sprang quickly to open it. She stepped 
back with a movement of uncontrollable astonishment. 

‘What! You?” she exclaimed. 

“ Yes, 1,” replied Mrs. Jennings. 
for I can't stand.” 

Judith put her arm about this unexpected guest, and 
led her to the lounging-chair. Mrs. Jennings sank into it 
and held a vinaigrette to ber nostrils. She was as white 
almostas the handkerchief she held in her hand, and ber 
face was so thin that her eyes were unnaturally large, and 
were faded to a dull green-gray There was no int in 
them now of what might be there upon occasion. 

“You didn’t know I was on board?” she asked, as soon 
as she could speak 

‘‘No. How should I?” 

‘Mr. Gerald knows. He didn’t tell you?” 

“No. But now I remember that he mentioned, when 
we came aboard, that there was a surprise for me. Still, 
I had forgotten.” 

‘Perhaps I am the surprise, then,” with a wan smile. 

Judith hastened to pour something from a decanter into 
a glass, which she brought to Mrs. Jennings. 

‘Is it wine?” whispered that lady. 

“Yes; drink it.” 

**No; give me brandy.” 

When a few drops of brandy had been sipped, Mrs. 
Jennings said: ‘‘1 have almost died of seasickness. I 
have been in my berth nearly every moment. It is al- 
ways so when I cross. My maid has been sick too. I 
have been in purgatory from the time we started. Give 
me your hand for a minute. It’s a good hand, my dear 
Judith Gerald.” She smiled at her companion, ‘Do 
you know, when I am with you I wish I were a Quaker, 
so that I might be permitted to call you by your real 
name? By your real name I mean Judith.” She paused, 
but Judith did not think these remarks needed any reply. 
She stood closely holding the woman's hand, while t 
two looked steadily at each other. 

Mrs. Jennings had the appearance of a ghost. There 
was not a vestige of color in her face; even her lips, gen 
erally so scarlet, were now like ashes. Her head was 
tipped back against the chair, so that she could gaze ab- 
sorbedly at her companion. 

‘‘Iv’s so curious about me,” she said at length. Her 
voice was very weak, but still possessed that peculiar 
quality of—I cannot call it anything but the quality of 
seduction; for it seemed to draw a person to her, if she 
so wished, at the same time that it gave no guaranty of 
good faith. It was sometimes as if it were mocking at 
her own self 

Judith, standing there, felt strongly, and at the same 
time unreasonably, glad that Mrs. Jennings wag on board. 
A woman, even a happy woman, often longs for the com- 
panionship of another woman. There is continually 
something which calls for a glance or a word. from one 
of her own sex; and Judith, during this voyage, had dull 
felt this want, hardly knowing what it was. Now, hold. 
ing Mrs. Jennings’s hand and feeling how weak it was, 
though it had even now its personal touch of power, 
Judith recalled the dream and the impression it had left 
upon her 

** What is it that is curious about you?” she asked at 
last 

“Why, this: that I'm oF re sort of person myself, 
riven to evil, I suppose, and not baving high ideals, and 
all that; but I never fail to recognize one who does have 
ideals,and I'm always drawn to that sort—if they are 
like you,” with a slight laugh 

“Oh, you are so mistaken!” exclaimed Judith, with a 

‘**I could almost say that I try not to 
I want to live only in each prosaic mo- 


The light 


** Ask me in, please, 


pang at her heart 
have any ideals. 
ment as it comes.” 

*‘Do you?” 

As Mrs. Jennings asked that question her face suffused 
with feeling, and, for the instant, she was utterly charm- 
ing. She bent ber head and just touched her lips to the 
hand she held. Then she reached forth and took the 
glass of brandy again, drinking a little of it. 

‘Sit down by me,” she said. And when Judith had 
drawn a chair near, she went on: “ You must know 
that I often act on the impulse of the moment. I find 
I'm just as sure to be right as if I studied days on a ques- 
tion. That’s how I come to be going to England now. 
I suddenly asked myself, ‘Why not go in this steamer? 
and so I started. But I didn’t sup it necessary to 
tell Mrs. Eldridge. I did tell Mr. ld, though. My 
aunt is in London. It occurred to me that I would go 
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over and spend the winter with her. If she is writing a 
novel—for she just what you might call welters in the 
writing of novels—I would not interrupt her, and if she 
were not writing I might amuse her. She doesn’t dislike 
me, and now that I have married, she doesn’t feel respon- 
sible for my unmarried condition. To be a widow is a 
fine thing; you have the glory and respectability of having 
been married, and you also have the greater glory and free- 
dom of not being married now.” Here Mrs, Jennin 
took a few more drops of brandy, and then laugh 

2% Yes, there are many fine things pertaining to widow- 
hood.” 

**So you go to London?” remarked Judith, ignoring 
the last phrase. 

“Yes. But you—what is it about Algeria?” 

‘I don’t know that anything is settled,” was the an- 
swer. Then Judith’s face flushed. She spoke impul- 
sively. ‘‘I.wish you would come with us to Africa.’ 

Mrs. Jennings’s eyes shone. A faint pink colored her 
cheeks. ‘‘That would be lovely,” she answeretl. ‘ But 
are you sure you want me?” 

Judith never knew why she did not seem to hesitate, 
for deep in ber heart there sprang up something which 
pulled her back. Still, she responded, instantly and truth- 
fully: ‘‘ Yes,lamsure. Will you join us?” 

‘** Yes; and be thankful to do so.’ 

Judith turned away. She took up a trifle,she knew 
not what, from the small table. She looked at this object 
for some time before knowing that she held a penknife in 
her hand. And she wondered why she should feel as if 
she had done a thing which she might wish undone. 
Why should she wish it undone? She was grateful to 
have this woman’s society. She glanced at her compan- 
jon now. 

Mrs. Jennings had leaned back and closed her eyes, but 
her cheeks were still pink. ‘‘Shall you go through France 
to Marseilles?” she asked, without opening her eyes. 

“I think so. Really I haven't cared to ask. Mr. E)- 
dridge takes charge of the details.” 

The eyes flashed open, but they did not dwell on Ju- 
dith’s face. Some things she might say in the darkness 
of a foggy night on the coast, when they were both lost, 
but she was not likely to return to the subject. She felt 
truly that Mrs. Gerald would not forgive any resumption 
of that topic. 

After a few moments more Mrs. Jennings rose. She 
grasped quickly the back of a chair. ‘‘I always pay a 
great price for an ocean trip,” she said, growing ghastly 
as she spoke. ‘Now I'll go back to my bed, where I 
shall lie on my back until we arrive.” 

Judith hurriedly placed her arm about her friend, then 
walked with her to the door of her state-room When 
she had returned to her own room she sat down with an 
air of resolution. She was thinking of the invitation she 
had given, and one So for considering it of 
mysterious importance. hat could there be mysterious 
about it? Then she found her mind drifting away again 
to that dream which had not been definite—when is a 
dream definite?—but which had stamped itself on her 
mind. So powerful was the memory of it, now that she 
was alone, that she started up and walked as far as Mrs. 
Jennings’s door, thinking she would recall the words she 
had spoken. 

She stood by the door, hesitating, telling herself she was 
weak-minded, when Mr. Gerald yee ** What is it?” 
he asked, without a sign of what he would scoffingly have 
called his ‘‘sentimental manner.” ‘ You are standing 
like a Peri at the gate. And whose door is that?” 

‘It is Mrs. Jennings’s door. Is she your surprise?” 

By this time Judith’s face was under her control. 

‘Yes, she is. But I had forgotten her.” 

“I've done something you may not like.” 

‘* Ah! I'm glad to hear it.” Mr. Gerald seemed in high 
spirits ‘‘ Confess.” 

“I've asked Mrs. Jennings to go to Africa with us.” 

She watched her husband's face. But she could learn 
nothing from it. 

** Ah!” he said again. 
he made on the subject. 

So at last the end of the voyage came, and the end of 
bd pene across France, and the arriving at Marseilles. 
And pothing whatever had happened; and Mrs. Jennings 
was wholly recovered from her seasickness; and Mr. Ger- 
ald kept up his good spirits; and Lucian made the best 
of couriers—was always — to assist any one of his 
party, was gay as possible, continually ys to find 
some way of making the tour more delightful. 

The people on the route envied ‘‘those Americans” 
their fine spirits, and those Americans themselves felt that 
they were doing their very best. 


And that was the only remark 


XLVIII. 
“tr CAN BE DONE.” 


‘* Now here one might believe he had left his old self 
behind and had taken on a new body, at least; and the 
body modifies the spirit, you know.” 

It was Judith who spoke. She and her husband were 
standing in the steep narrow street which is called the 
Casbah. "They had come down from the old fortress of 
the Deys, and were going into the Moorish town. Saunter- 
ing slowly on ahead of them were Lucian and Mrs. Jen- 
nings, but Mr. Gerald had lingered here and there until 
they were practically wg meng 

** You would like to leave your old self behind?” 

Mr. Gerald stopped as he asked this question. His wife 
returned his gaze with more freedom and lightness of 
spirit than she had felt for a long time; she could almost 
have said than she had ever felt, for life had had very 
little freedom for her. Perhaps it was the clear brilliance 
of the heavens, the indescribable sweetness of the air, the 
utter strangeness of everything. She wished that no one 
would ask her a serious question now. Her mind par- 
took of the buoyancy of the atmosphere, and she desired 
to flit here and there without really thinking of anything. 

‘“* You would like to leave your old self behind? 

He repeated the question, evidently insisting upon hav- 
ing an answer. He continued to look at her. He was 
noting the loveliness of the dusky pallor of her face, the 
veiled, dreamy splendor of her eyes. She was standing 
under a white umbrella, which was tipped back on her 
shoulder. She wore a light pry oo with 
white gloves, long and wrinkled on the wrists. A 
guid drooping red rose was fastened on the lapel of her 
close coat. Some tendrils of darkest hair were creeping 
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from under her white sailor hat, and they lay damp upon 
her temples. 

Yes, Judith Grover’s suggestive promise of physical 
attraction had come to fruition. Still, hardly a man or 
woman of any penetration who looked at her would have 
thought of her beauty first. Rather they would have said, 
“Ah, there are truth and honor”; and a woman would 
have added, in astonishment, ‘‘ and she doesn’t know that 
she is attractive!” Perhaps this latter fact went far tow- 
ards explaining why Mrs. Jennings liked to be with her. 

Judith now tried to laugh as she replied. ‘‘ If I had the 
choice, I don’t suppose I would really leave my old self 
behind me. After all, don’t you think we cling to our 
individuality, even though we haven't been particularly 
happy in it?” 

As she finished speaking something suddenly sent the 
lightness out of Judith’s consciousness. A peculiar ex- 
pression flashed into Mr. Gerald's face. His companion 
could not explain it, and she tried not to think of it. It 
seemed as if a spark of deep cunning (no, it could not be 
that, Judith said to herself; but what was it?) came to the 
man’s eyes—came and faded instantly. 

**1 don’t feel that way,” he responded. ‘‘I’d be thank- 
ful to anything that would free me from my old self and 
give me something different. To tell the truth, I'm curs- 
edly tired of my old self.” He turned now quickly and 
significantly towards her as he said, ‘‘ What man wouldn't 
be deadly weary of a personality that had failed to win 
your regard?” 

Judith moved hurriedly nearer to him. ‘‘Oh,” she 
—_ remonstrantly, ‘‘ you haven't failed to win my re- 
gard!” 

*““You know what I mean,” he answered, with some 
fierceness. ‘‘ What's regard? Who cares for regard from 
a woman with a face like yours? I didn’t mean to use 
that word. I meant love—love!” He struck his stick 
against the wall of the house near which they stood. But 
before Judith could speak again he continued, ‘** Pray par- 
don me, Mrs. Gerald.” He took off his hat and passed a: 
hand over his forehead. He began to walk on again, and 
Judith kept by his side. She was wondering if the same 
benign respleudence was in the sky and sunlight that had 
been there a few moments before. 

The two ahead of them had stopped in front of a 
mosque. There is nothing more bewitching to the ordi- 
nary American than his first acquaintance with a mosque, 
unless it is his first hearing of the muezzin’s call. 

‘** Wait a moment,” said Mr. Gerald, laying his hard on 
his wife’s arm. ‘‘I was going to say,” he went on, “ that 
when you spoke of chonelag one’s individuality you men- 
tioned the very subject that I've been thinking of lately. 
~— I want to tell you something. Are you listen- 
ng?” 

‘. Certainly.” 

She wondered at the look of triumph that came to the 
face before her. 

‘* Well, then, I tell you it can be done.” 

** What can be done?” 

Judith felt herself growing cold, even beneath that sun. 

“ Why, what we are talking about—the changing of 
one’s individuality.” 

f course,” said Judith, calmly, ‘‘we may greatly 
modify our characteristics—” 

**Oh, I don’t mean any rot of that kind. You sec, the 
case is _— here: if I were a different person there is the 
possibility that you might love me. Therefore,I've nearly 
madeup my mind that I'll make the change. Do you fol- 
low me?” 

Judith, though she was looking straight uP in her hus- 
band’s face, yet saw, far ahead of them, Mrs. Jennings turn 
and gaze towards them, making some movement with her 
umbrella as she did so; and she saw an Arab cross the 
narrow street, his dingy white burnoose and swarthy face 
outlined as if in a camera before her. It seemed to her 
that she never saw objects so distinctly as at that moment 
when her heart was throbbing to her very finger-ends with 
an anxiety that she would not name. 

“Do you follow me?” The question pursued her 


ceerpty, 
“1 think I follow you,” she replied. 

She was feeling thankful that she had her umbrella 
handle to grasp tightly. 

“| knew your mind would take in the idea,” was the 
response, ‘‘and that you would approve. Being an hon- 
orable woman, you would much prefer to love your hus- 
band rather than to have a lover. Now you are aware 
that you have tried to love me; but no human being ever 
7 succeeded in loving because of trying. You see — 

y that the only remaining thing to be done, on the chance 
of gaining your love, is for me to become somebody else; 
and it can be done, To tell you the simple truth, Judith, 
all mysterious changes can be accomplished in a land like 
this. Think of the centuries of marvellous history behind 
us. It was here that many of the old miracles were per- 
formed, and the same conditions remain.” 

Again Mr. Gerald took off his hat—a pith helmet that 
appeared extremely out of place in conjunction with the 
Prince Albert coat. 

Judith saw a bony, mangy cur trotting along the mid- 
die of the street, stopping to nose in the dirt. She tried to 
speak. A second time she tried, but before she could pro- 
nounce a word Mr. Gerald touched her arm lightly, and 
smiled in his old whimsical way as he said: ‘‘ Come, now, 
Judith, confess that I have given you a real fright. I 
wanted to see how you would take such a theory ; and 
your own re suggested the whole thing. You re- 
member? It was a huge joke of mine.” 

** Was it a joke?” 

Judith was conscious that the tension upon her whole 
frame was relaxing so suddenly that it was all she could 
do to keep from trembling. 

“Of course it was,” with a laugh; “‘ but I didn't know 
I could deceive you so easily.” 

Judith put her umbrella down to the ground and leaned 
a upon it. A rising sense of anger was beginning to 
make her blood tingle. She averted her face lest her hus- 
band should see how irritated she was. One resents le- 
ing frightened just for the amusement of another. The 
silence which followed was so expressive that Mr. Gerald 
presently said: ‘‘I know you must think me unkind, but 
re didn’t suppose you would care. And you started 
the talk.” 

It seemed odd to Judith that he should recur again to 
the fact that she had made the first remark upon the sub- 
ject. It was trivial Unat he should do so. She tricd to 
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answer good-naturedly: “Since we have been only talk- 
ing ‘for fun,’ let’s forget the whole thing.” 

She began to basten on, stumbling as she did so, for a 
sudden dizziness came to her. Her husband drew her 
hand within his arm, and as they walked along he began 
to talk glibly and instructively concerning Algiers — its 
capture by the French and subsequent modernization. 

Judith listened, or she thought she was listening. She 
heard the words and she knew whut they meant, but 
afterwards when she tried to recall them they refused to 
come. 

Lucian and Mrs. Jennings had disappeared. When Ju- 
dith discovered that they had gone, she suggested that 
they also hurry back to the hotel. What if they should 
miss the train to Biskra? But Mr. Gerald evidently did 
not wish to return to the hotel. He looked at his watch. 
He proposed that they climb tothe top of the Casbah. So 
they went on up the wretched, picturesque street until they 
stood at the top of that angle where the old city stops in 
its ascent of the hill, and pauses as if to look off over the 
sea and down upon itself. . 

Judith’s eyes kindled as she gazed. The Mediterranean 
glittered below, stretching out in one long expanse of pul- 
sating, ravishing beauty —calm under the blinding sun. 
But to the New England woman, longing for warmth and 
sunshine, no glow could be too bright. This was the sea 
of which she had read, which had seemed to her as far 
away as heaven. But here she was, standing above Al- 
giers, and with the water below her. All at once, between 
her and this scene, there came the picture of the old cliff 
walk at home, and the foamy reach of Massachusetts Bay, 
with the sails of the fishing-boats upon it. She seemed to 
see Ellis Macomber sitting on the rotten old wharf watch- 
ing the lobstermen go out in their dories. And her 
mother. But she resolutely thrust away from her the 
thought of her mother. as the wind east at home to- 
day? This wind that came like a.caress upon her face 
was both soothing and life-giving. 

‘Why not stay in Algiers?” she suddenly asked. 

**Don’t propose that,” said Mr. Geraid. ‘‘ We must go 
on—we must go to the edge of the desert.” 

‘‘Must? Do you care so much to go to Biskra?” There 
was astonishment in her voice as she put the question. 

* Yes,” he answered; ‘‘I care greatly. I am to meet 
some one there.” 

She said no more; but the curiosity in her mind was 
flavored with dread of she knew not what—that vague, 
formless dread which is worst of all tobear. She looked 
down at the wharves. She saw the steamer Ville d’ Alger, 
in which they had just come from Marseilles, lying at her 


moorings. She yielded expression to the wish that was 
as strong as it was sudden. She seized her husband's 
hand in both her own, her parasol falling to the ground. 


‘*Let us take the steamer back!” she exclaimed, her 
tone thrilling with her earnestness. 

‘Take the steamer back?” Mr. Gerald's tone was raised 
in his surprise. ‘‘ What do you mean?” 

“It is not often that I ask a favor of you—a personal 
favor,” she said. 

“No, you do-not.” 

Mr. Gerald’s eyes, narrowed to mere lines in his face, 
were fixed on his wife’s countenance, but she saw very well 
that there was no relenting in his expréssion; rather there 
was something hard, something she bad never seen before. 

"a bs do you pitch upon this one thing to ask?” he 
inquired, with a rasp in his intonation. 

" _— upon it because it is the thing I want.” 

“* Well, zou can’t go back in the Ville d’ Alger. You are 
going to Biskra with me. The doctorssay Biskra has 
a perfect climate in the winter. Besides, f- to meet 
some one in the desert. It is quite necessary for my hap- 
piness that this meeting take place. And you can see 
that if we return to Marseilles that— But you women 
never understand explanations. Shall we go back to the 
hotel now? I really hope, Judith, that you are not going 
to do like other women—take up notions.” 

Judith answered nothing. She walked down through 
the strange, narrow streets of the old Moorish town till 
they came to the new town, where their hotel was situa- 
ted. And all the time she was retracing her steps she was 
thinking two things: one was that Mr. Gerald had never 
spoken in that way before; and the other was that her 
mother had begged her not to cross the ocean this time, 
for ‘‘something was going to happen.” 


(To BE CONTINUED.] 
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ALPE) FS 
THE BAYEUX TAPESTRY. 


HERE is one piece of needle-work in the world which 

everybody, or at least every body of English or French 
blood, knows by name, and that is ‘“‘the Bayeux tapes- 
try.” There is something in both its name and bistory 
which impresses one with a sense of magnificence that is 
not fully borne out by the object itself. We read of the 
subject, and the name of William the Conqueror looms large 
in the imagination. We think of the tapestry as a great 
illustrated page of history, Jarge in proportion not alone 
to the deeds it chronicles, but to their importance in the 
story of one of the great races of the earth—the greatest 
perhaps of the modern races; and across this illustrated 
page we fancy the prancing of war-horse and prowess of 
knight, the passage of seas and the march of armies, with 
all the attendant tragedy of circumstance. 

But this is only in one’s mind. The reality is a more 
or less tattered strip of grayish-white linen, two feet in 
width and two bundred and thirty feet long, and along 
this frail bridge between the past and the present march 
the actors in the great conquest. It seems but an inade- 
quate pathway, but it has borne its phalanxes of men, its 
two hundred horses, its five hundred and fifty-five dogs 
and other animals, its forty-one ships, its numerous cas- 
tles and trees and roads and farms, safely through all the 
intervening years from 1066 to 1896, and still holds them 
as objects of wonder and interest. 

And, in truth, we wonder much over this production of 
the past, and not alone over the heroes who career s0 
mildly in their armor of colored crewels on the linen back- 
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ground. We wonder, in the first place, how a continuous 
web of over two hundred feet in length could be woven. 
And then we reflect that lengths of woven stuffs are lim- 
ited only to suit the requirements of commerce, and that 
Matilda was of Flanders, and her father had learned the 
princely trick of loving and encouraging manufactures, 
and had, indeed, taught it to his danaiier, and that Flan- 
ders was a noted centre of manufacture. Then we decide 
that if Matilda bad called for a strip of linen two thou- 
sand feet long whereon to write the warlike history of a 
spouse who began his gentle part toward her—for so his- 
tory avers—by pulling her from her horse and rolling her 
in the mud because she refused to marry him, it would 
have been forth-coming as easily as two hundred. If 
a Victoria needed a stretch of linen as long as from 
ngland to America whereon to record the successes of 
her reign, who doubts that it would be supplied to her? 

So, when the sets of the web is thus disposed of, 
we wonder who drew all these figures of men and horses 
for Queen Matilda and her ladies to overlay with stitchery, 
and why his name has not come down to us; and we de- 
cide within our own minds—for it never occurs to us to 
impute such ability in drawing to the Queen or her ladies 
—that it was the work of some monkish brother who va- 
tied his illuminating labor upon missals and copies of the 
Scripture by doing these worldly and interesting things. 

e think of the never-to-be-forgotten Gerard in The 
Cloister and the Hearth, and wonder if it was some mon- 
astery-trained youth like him who rested from the crea- 
tion of saints and angels upon vellum to draw fightin 
knights upon linen, and whether perchance his Hushed 
heart burned within him at the stir and valor of the 
deeds he portrayed. 

And then some one better informed than we points 
out the figure of a dwarf, nicely labelled as Turold—for 
many of the actors in this embroidered story are labelled 
in delicate stitches—and tells us that his was the hand 
that set the copy for all the happy and beloved maids of 
the queen, and the hapless and perhaps equally beloved 
Saxon maids. And we wonder again how these skilful 
and noble Saxons liked to find themselves thus writin 
their own infelicities and humiliations for all the worl 
to see; and then—for so does the human mind go grop- 
ing into motives and springs of action—we wonder if their 
famous skill in needle-work, of which the wide-awake 
Matilda must surely have known, put it into her head to 
make this curious life record of her great lord, and reflect 
that if it were so, it would be only another facet of her 
many-sided ability. 

But that was underneath the surface. Outside was the 
queenly magnificence and wifely glorification of her lot, 
a smooth current of irresistible prosperity. Underneath 
was the whirring and buzzing of the wheels of thought, 
the springs of motion which governed the great current. 

In truth, two such clever thought centres as William of 
Normandy and Matilda of Flanders seldom in the world 
have made a conjunction, or we should have had more 
great conquests in it. We may fancy what we will in 
the far background which this slender length of linen 
reaches—all the by-play which accompanied the guarded 
life of the castle; the religious life of the cathedral and 
monastery; the colored and bannered pomp of duke and 
noble. 

In truth, it is all mightily picturesque, with its contrasts 
of gorgeousness and privation, but in the face of its visions 
we are ready to say, blessed be the happy nineteenth cen- 
tury, where war is a rapidly receding episode, and religion 
in the guise of love of one’s neighbors a rapidly increas- 
ing fact, and domestic life needs neither walls nor castles 
for protection, and art pervades the world! But prob- 
ably Matilda the dexterous thought that times were good 
enough when she could sit in safety, surrounded by her 
maids and priests, and write her royal journal as she 
pleased with a threaded stylus; and well for us that she 
elected to do this, although her records are written in 
so quaint a fashion that amusement and interest are twin 
spectators of the result. 

The two borders, upper and lower, remind one irre- 
sistibly of a child’s processional picture on a slate. The 
figures are done in outline only, the colors corresponding 
to those used in the body of the work. Each border is 
some six inches wide, and has the air of a little running 
commentary, or enlargement of the main story. There 
are variations and incidents which could not perhaps be 
put down in the main body, where all the figures are 
worked solidly in the stitch which has been rechristened 
within the last half-century as ‘‘ Kensington stitch.” 

The horses are worked in red-brown and gray crewels, 
some of them duly spotted and dappled, the banners and 
cee carefully wrought in the colors and devices be- 
onging to them. The whole work follows scrupulously 
the scenes of the Conquest, giving the lives of the actors 
both in England and Normandy, as well as the transit 
from Normandy to England. 

The first scene evidently represents Edward the Con- 
fessor giving audience to Harold, ‘‘ The Last of the Saxon 
Kings,” The next gives the embarkation of Harold, and 
the third his capture in France. 

Then comes the death of Edward, and the tapestry story 
struggles ineffectually with the incidents of his death and 
funeral, and the election of Harold as King of England, 
showing him sitting crowned and in royal robes under a 
very primitive canopy. After this the scene shifts again 
to ce, and poe the preparations for invasion made 
by the Duke of Normandy, whom the country he invaded 
cclatened ‘* William the Conqueror,” and has continued to 
know only by that name through all succeeding centuries, 
the shame and sorrow of vanquishment quite buried un- 
der the glory of the performance, and Saxon and Norman 
uniting in esteem of the successful result. 


All this history is duly set forth in archaic simplicity by 
the stitches of Queen Matilda, who, in preserving the rec- 
own also 


ord of the deeds of her pep ae. lord, has set 
all unknowingly a record of herself as the ideal wife who 
glorifies her husband, and merges all she is of woman into 
that condition; and still it is only a strip of linen worked 
in crewels. All the triumphs of the great Conqueror are 
written upon it, but none of the disappointments. The 


needle- work story does not relate—how could it, when ~ 


Matilda’s active, trained, and industrious fingers had been 
stilled by death?—the sorrows which overcame even her 
fortunate hero; that his body was robbed of its clothing, 
and Jay naked and dishonored beside a disputed grave, 
where even the solemn claim of death to burial was resist- 
ed until an old wrong “done in the body” wus righted. 
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And though his son reigned after him, and he founded a 
royal line, perhaps one of the greatest enjoyments of bis 
successful life consisted in watching the fingers of his 
well-beloved Matilda as they worked this linen record. 
Of course it is the great events it portrays and the hu- 
man interest it holds which make this tapestry so exceed- 
ingly valuable, for artistically it is of no more worth than 
a child’s sampler. But simple as it is, volumes have been 
written about it, scholars and historians have pored over 
it, money without stint has been spent in paper reproduc- 
tions of it, and finally the whole important embroidery 
society of Leeds, in England, spent two industrious years 
in copying it, and earned fame and envy thereby. 
CANDACE WHEELER. 





ANSWERS-TO ‘#2 
CORRESPONDENTS 


“Orn Sussorisrr.”—The frontispiece of Bazan No. 21 is a good 
model for you to follow for your gown of silk crépe, but you will find 
it more becoming to have the front of the waist cut high in the neck, 
The jacket made of heavy silk or satin. Gray covered with black net 
or mousselive de soie appliquéd with silver paillettes will look exceed- 
ingly smart. For dinners you can have a low-cut waist of material 
like the skirt trimmed with bands of black spengiet net. 

Aveusta.—A by | sheer  - linen would be the best material to 
nse over your silk lining. The prices vary, but you ought to get what 
you want for twenty-five cents a yard. A flowered taffeta silk will 
make the most satixfactory waiet for the purpose you require. Yes, 
you should send cards in acknowledgment of the invitation. 

Gratia.—Your question is anewered in New York Fashions of 
Bazar No. 22. 

Wastr.—Yes, the material like a sample should be gored all 
around. The foulards are extremely popular at present, and are very 
cool gowns. Have the sleeves the same as the waist and skirt if you 
have a foulard, and make a full front of the plain black. The black 
dotted musilins do not look cheap, and are fashionable this season. 

M. E. A.—Your questions were anewered in Bazan No. 21. The 
bridegroom always provides the carriages for the ushers, and bouquets 
for the bridemaids as well as the bride. 

Roeat Sussouser.—A one dress with skirt and coat of serge or 
canvas, preferably the former, a silk costume with two waists, a linen 
suit, half a dozen shirt-waists, a golf cape will be all sufficient. A 
hat or a bonnet will be plenty for head-gear, and half a dozen each of 
under-wear will provide an ample outfit. 

Manry.—It is perfectly proper for a young gil to give a small remem- 
brance to a young man at his graduation if she and her parents are 
intimately acquainted with him. Any article in silver or leather for 
his desk, such as a blotter, eee , pen-tray, iuketand, letter-rack, 
would be a pretty and appropriate gift for the occasion ; or, as you ote. 
gest, an appropriate book would answer —for instance, a 
essays or famous letters, as Lowell's Letters, George William Curtis's 
Essays or Speeches, Emerson's Essays, etc. 

X Rive The hostess and the other ladies receivin 





at a formal 
afternoon reception or “ At Home” should wear gloves, but on a host- 
esx’s ordinary “day” this is not necessary. A high-necked dress 
is the proper costume for a lady to wear to any entertainment in the 
daytime, whether she is there as a guest or hostess or one of the re- 
ceiving pty, In America a lady only wears a décolleté gown in the 
evening. All invitations sent to a lady who is visiting in a private 
house should include her hostess. The latter may use her own 
judgment about accepting the invitations, and the guest may with 
perfect propriety attend an entertainment without her hostese, but 
the courtesy of sending an invitation to the hostess should be observed. 

A. B.—It is polite and customary for a person who has received 
wedding-announcement cards from a couple who live within callin 
distance to call on the bride. Under the circumstances you write o 
you should certainly make such a call. As you are acquainted with 
the groom, the fact that the bride is a stranger to you makes no dif- 
ference in the etiquette of the case. 

Dororny Juvxs.—Let the partners in the pro; ive game find 
their places at the tables by an arrangemeut of different colors, as, for 
instance, by using different flowers. Have one table red, using red 
roses ; another, white and yellow, using daisies ; another ycliow, anuther 
lavender, etc. Make smal) boutonniéres for the men and bouquets for 
the ladies tied with satin ribbon to match the flower. The score-cards 
for each table should be decorated with a painted flower, and a vase 
be on the table filled with the flowers, As the partners will be alread 
selected when they arrive, they may be handed the boutonniéres an 
bonguae, a8 then find the table at which they belong. 

R. W. D.—In sending wedding invitations, thoee for the same family 
may always be enclosed together in an envelope addressed to the 
family's head or heads. An invitation for a son or daughter in a sep- 
arate envelope may certainly be enclosed with the one for the parents, 
When a bride is an orphan it is customary for the cards announcing 
her wedding to be sent in the name of one of her near relatives, or 
else they may read, simply: 


on June first 
eighteen hundred and ninety-six 
Mr. John Watson 
and 
Miss Mary Lee 
‘ (Addrese). 
The form you quote is sometimes used, but is not customary. The 
“At Home” curds that are sent with announcement cards may be 
engraved with the names of the my oy and where no especial day 
or days for receiving are mentioned, in the following way: 
Mr. and Mrs. Brown 
At Home 
after June sixth 
{Address}. 


Bat where the honrs for receiving are mentioned, as they are usually 
in the afternoon when a man is occupied with business and unable to 
be present, the cards are sent in the bride's name only, and read 


Mre. Brown 
At Home 
Tuesdays in June 
from four until six o'clock 
ddress). 

Portidres may be pane on the walls of a room which is prepared in 

panels outlined with gilt moulding, and should hang in the centre of 

the panels, 

REFERENCE-BOOKS FOR WOMEN. 

COLD DISHES FOR HOT WEATHER. By Yeaguirre and La 
Marca, 16mo, Cloth, $1. 

HOW WOMEN SHOULD RIDE. By “C. de Hurst.” Illustrated. 
16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

THE _— WAITRESS. By Annie T. Springsteed. 
Cloth, $1. 

OUR HOME PETS. How to Keep Them Well and Happy. By Olive 
Thorne Miller. Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

THE TECHNIQUE OF REST. By Anna C. Brackett. 16mo, Cloth, 
75 cents. 

WHAT TO EAT: HOW TO SERVE IT. By Christine Terhune Her- 
rick. 16mo, Cloth, $1. 

HOUSEKEEPING MADE EASY. By Christine Terhune Herrick. 
16mo, Cloth, $1. 

—_ NURSERY. By Christine Terhune Herrick. 
Cloth, $1. 

FAMILY LIVING ON $500 A YEAR. By Juliet Corson. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1 25. 

™= ~ es COMFORTABLE. By Agnes Bailey Ormshee. 
Cloth, $1. 

CHOICE COOKERY. By Catharine Owen. 16mo, Cloth, $1. 

MANNERS AND SOCIAL USAGES IN AMERICA, By Mrs. John 
Sherwood. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

PRACTICAL COOKING AND DINNER-GIVING. By Mary F. Hen- 
derson. Illustrated. 12mo, Water-proof Cover, $1 50. 

DIET FOR THE SICK. By Mary F. Henderson. 
Cloth, $1 50. 

MOTHERS IN COUNCIL. 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 

MONEY-MAKING FOR LADIES. By Ella Rodman Church. 
Cloth, 90 cents. 
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BETTY'S METHODS. 


QHE had drifted into the very heart of this great busy 
K city. It wasa lover and a lovers’ quarrel that brought 
her here, this lovely little wood-violet, with her trusting 
ways and slender purse. 

The few kind words she brought from the rector of St. 


John’s in her village home to his cousin, the rector of the 
extremely fashionable St. John’s on the Avenue, would 
have been little enough for the futures of some of us, 


knowing, you and I, bow among busy people life can 
throb as well without as with us. 

Something in Betty’s face, a look in her eyes, touched 
the heart of the rector’s wife, whose own girlhood was not 


so far in the past that it could not respond toa need in an- 
other's. So, partly in sympathy and as much for the duty 
of her position, she gave her kindly welcome to the birth- 
day of her little Elsie, just ten years old 

She builded better than she knew, this good rector’s wife; 
for, always en rapport with children, she entered complete- 
ly into the spirit of the occasion. From the amusements 
to the more material part—the supper—ber a 
hostess played the old-fashioned games of Betty’s chi a. 
hood with the perfect abandon of the veriest child of them 


all, That it was “the very beautifulest wed we ever 
went to,” from sturdy little Fritz to the happy face of 


Jamie, who had never been known before to voice his 
parting respects save under a cloud, every one declared; 
and as the last little mouth was puckered up for a good- 
night kiss, Betty’s inspiration came to her 

Before the glamour had faded away each mother found, 


one morning, a neatly engraved card bearing Betty’s name 
and address, with the added information that at children’s 
parties she would provide the amusements, entirely re- 
moving any cure or responsibility from the hostess. Her 


terms would be five dollars for such services; but where 
the table appointments and refreshments were to be looked 
after, the charge would be double. That she was thor- 
oughly posted in all the new games for children, as well 
as adaptable enough to juvenilize those intended for 


children of a larger growth, goes without saying. A 
knowledge, too, of the amusements of the little ones in all 
countries she possessed. One of the first questions a child 
asked a much-travelled friend was, ‘‘ What do the children 
play in France?” The very atmosphere of Betty's home- 
life had nurtured this inherent love of all children for 
something to play; a life, too, that had been carefully 
trained toavoid the ‘* little rift within the lute ”"—that apa- 
thetic restraint, amounting to dulness, which settles alike 
upon juvenile affairs, and the older, more ceremonious 
ones. It takes watchful eyes for the dangerous shoals, as 
well as the first hint of weariness or dragging in the play 
of the moment. Music or a dance makes a restful change. 

The number of the guests and their ages, with other 
especial suggestions, Betty received at once. Formulating 
her own plans as soon as possible, these in turn were sub- 
mitted to the hostess, who made any desired changes. 
In all these parties she found a goodly sprinkling of chil- 
dren who had attended some, if not all, of those preceding, 
and this necessitated a reserve of games, both old and new 
—each little party-giver feeling much the happier for a 
programme that belonged entirely to herself. Some of 
the old games are always welcome, but there is a decided 
piquancy in either one new one or a Variation of an old 
favorite. 

Happy-hearted little children! Betty was always prompt 
to mn the first-comer, and render some bright catchy 
air upon the piano as the others came trooping in. There 
were few regrets and no late arrivals with the anticipation 
of all these new-old games that prove so fetching. It was 
all so natural and happy, with no apparent restraint, save 
her gentle guidance from the first hint of rudeness or 
boisterousness 

** Jerusalem "—you would never guess how to play it un- 
less some one told you; but where older guests have been 
honored with an invitation to these children’s parties, the 
little tot of five and somebody else’s grandfather of fifty 
march around with equal zest. Place in a row, the long 
distance of the room, right in the middle, as many chairs 
as there are players, minus one ; reverse them in placing, 
so they will be téte-A-t@te—that is, when the shaver is 
seated, the right hand of his neighbor will be adjacent 
his own right. 

Arrange the players in a row, with some one at the 
piano to play a march, which should be now slow, then 
quicker, the children keeping time as they pass around 
the chairs. When it suddenly stops, each one captures a 
seat, some having to run to the other side, as the chairs 
must not be turned round; one is left standing, and must 
leave the ranks. Remove achair for the next march, and 
when that is over, there will be two out of line. The 
excitement commences when there are three players and 
two chairs, or when the next march gives two in line and 
only one chair. Each marcher grows determined, and 
moves now slowly, then darting quickly, just as the back 
or front of the chair wx: to be nearer; without warn- 
ing, the music stops, the victor gains the chair, and the 
game is over. 

Virginia reel, or Sir Roger de Coverley—whichever 
pleases you best—is a great favorite, and it would be like 
carrying coals to Newcastle to give an explanation of it. 

Do you know the “ rye! family”? Hetty always in- 
troduced them, and told about their green little isle—the 
first glimpse of land one sees when crossing the stormy 
Atlantic 

Each member of the family, be it large or small, should 
be prepared for the part in el of time. First select 
as many large, evenly shaped white potatoes as there are 
characters in the piece chosen, be it grave or comic. Make 
a narrow cavily at the broad end, deep enough to admit the 
forefinger securely, and at the other cut out eyes, nose, 
and mouth, Twist horse-hair into the shape of wig, whis- 
kers, or mustache, and fasten on. Wrap round the hands 
a large handkerchief or bit of cloth; cover well the thumb 
and second finger, placing a pin to avoid slipping, and 
there is one of the family ready to bow and move his head 
at your slightest intimation. Cover the kitchen clothes- 
horse for a screen, placing back of it the children who 
are to repeat the words of the piece selected, the Murphys 
acting in unison. This suggests Punch and Judy, who 
have so often made their bows todelighted children. But 
once introduce the Murphy family, and you will find them 
great favorites. 

I'ry * Bookbinding" for a game, where all are seated 
save the binder (who was generally Betty herself), uotil a 
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turn in the play gives some one else the place. It is one 
of the forgotten ones that have been laid to rest with the 
dear old grandmothers and the days of long ago. Closing 
both hands so the thumbs rest horizontally by the side 
of the curled-in forefinger, extend them well out in 
front; on top the leader rests a book, which is played and 
toyed with by letting the fingers run wildly over the top, 
occasionally making feint of lifting, until the time real 
arrives for a light rap over the knuckles; all through thie 
mock attack the one manipulating the book keeps up a 
peculiar sibilant sound, more like a low prolonged buzz 
than any other. Should the one seated withdraw the 
hands when it is only a pretended rap, thereby drop- 
ping the book, or really receives the rap, then a forfeit is 
exacted, and the binder’s place is filled by another. The 
clever one who escapes carefully pulls back the hands 
when the book is finally lifted, thus avoiding both chances 
of penalty. When any of mamma’s friends drop in ‘‘to 
see the youngsters enjoy themselves,” as they always put 
it, we are not deceived about their own enjoyment, are 
we? The tables are turned when these same youngsters 
draw them into the thick of the game, and the stoutest 
are those most frequently called upon. But nobody minds 
the children and the sly fun they fondly imagine we are 
too old to notice. 

Try “Hindermost of Three.” There must be an even 
number of players; take two of them out and form the rest 
in a circle, joining hands, and not stretching too far apart. 
Drop their hands, and have every other player step in 
front of the one nearest on the right; this makes a double 
circle, and gives plenty of room for movement. One of 
the two in reserve starts first, and passing inside, forms 
three in a row; the third one on the outside of these three 
must do the same before another couple, keeping the one 
reserved for catcher going from trio to trio in hopes of 
touching some tape J one who may be caught napping, 
the one so heedless taking his position. 

‘Dropping the Handkerchief” is another favorite, and 
quite similar. Leaving one out, form a circle and drop the 
hands as before; when all are ready, this one, pane 
chief in hand, passes round the outside at a rapid gait, at 
last dropping it behind one of the party, who then must 
catch him before he can slip into the place vacated by the 
pursuer. 

A very restful e iscalled ‘‘Spinning.” There must 
be tables, or rather boards to place over them; and 
should the party be a large one, more than one will be 
required. These must be smooth, and about eighteen 
inches square Now mark off the surface, as the kin- 
dergarten tables come, in squares of one and a half 
inches, a circle filling that in the centre. Mark the out- 
side corner squares and each alternate one with the figure 
twelve; the next row, alternate, ten; eight comes next, then 
six, followed by four; the four corners next centre are to 
have the figure two. Tops are made from spools of 
uniform size fitted with a wooden pe . Paint some, gild 
others, having a few of bronze an iver; they must be 
numbered, and are kept in a bag, from which each child 
draws in turn, and plays in order of the number of the 
top taken. Both score-keeper and —— must be ap- 
ponte and two hundred points win the game, a prize 
ing given to both the first boy and the first girl out. 

The number of the square in which the point of the top 
rests when done spinning counts to player’s score. Should 
the point rest on an unnumbered square, or a line between, 
there is nothing to count. lf the top spins off the table, 
two points must be taken off the score of the player; but 
—— points are gained when the circle in the centre is 
made. 


Few mothers who have tried the plan of engaging a 
young lady of Betty’s skill in devising and carrying be 
ward the amusement of a children’s party would be will- 
ing to do without such useful and pleasant service. 
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r = first women’s golf tournament of the season in this 

neighborhood was held on May 29, at the Morris Coun- 
ty Golf Club, of Morristown, New Jersey. It was the 
semi-annual competition for the women’s championship 
of the club, and was the fourth one which has taken place 
there. The three previous tournaments bad all been won 
by Miss Anne Howland Ford, who had accordingly be- 
come entitled to permanent possession of the trophy which 
had been off as a prize by Miss Nina Howland, then 
president of the club. It was necessary, therefore, to pro- 
vide a new.cup for this year’s tournament, and a very 
handsome one was given by the club. Unlike its prede- 
cessor, it will be a perpetual challenge, representing the 
women’s championsbip of the club, and will never be won 
outright. 1t may, however, be held personally by the one 
who wins it until it is taken from her in a future tourna- 
ment. 

A long step forward in the e, and one which met 
with universal approval, was the decision made two or 
three days before the tournament that it should be played 
over the long eighteen-hole course. This has always been 
used for the men’s matches, but heretofore the women 
have played two rounds of the short seven-hole course. 
The regulation links is a far better test of ability, afford- 
ing to those who excel in driving a chance to make their 
work tell, and giving one fixed basis upon which the wo- 
men’s scores may be compared with those made by the 
men. 

There were many circumstances attending the first use 
of the eighteen holes which worked to the detriment of the 
scores handed in, but that was only to be expected. Few 
of the women had been accustomed to using the long 
course last year, and they had had no practice whatever 
on it this season. In fact, owing to the many alterations 
and improvements made upon the grounds this spring, 
they were not ready until a day or two before the women's 
tournament, and the course in its new form was then used 
for the first time. 

Mrs. William Shippen won the tournament with a score 
of 136. There were seven entries—not so many as the 
games later in the season. attract, but representing, with 
the exception of Miss Ford, who could not be present, all 
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the best women players of the club. Mrs. Shippen, who 
was fourth in the tournament for the women’s champion- 
ship of the country at Meadowbrook last November, is 
particularly good at driving. Her superiority at this 
point gives her an immediate advantage upon the long 
course, where the distances are formidable for those who 
are unable to make pretty fair carries with the ball. 
She uses excellent ju ent where obstacles are to be 
overcome, and has aie lofting shots until she makes 
them with tolerable certainty of success—a considerable 
triumph in golf. This was shown in the tournament by 
her good work at the fifth and thirteenth holes, where 
railroad tracks, wires, and fences must be crossed. The 
tee for the fifth is on high ground, and the first drive 
must clear all these difficulties, or the penalties are usually 
heavy. Mrs. Shippen and Mrs. Arthur Dean, who was 
her companion on the round, both did this cleverly. At 
the thirteenth hole the tee is farther from the tracks. The 
plan of the women players is to make a rather short open- 
ing drive, and then take the obstacles in the second shot. 
Unless one calculates very nicely, however, the scheme 
frequently comes to grief, and the ball drops directly 
upon the broad railroad embankment, in precisely the most 
undesirable place. Mrs. Shippen was on the green with her 
second stroke. Her putting is her weakest point, which 
is unusual among women golfers. Mrs. Dean and Miss 
Ford are good examples of the skill and delicacy of touch 
which women often bring to bear upon this department 
of the game. Some of Mrs. Dean’s puts are quite won- 
derful for their length, and the deliberate care with which 
she makes them is proof that they are not to be attributed 
to luck. Good driving, which seems to have come nat- 
urally to Mrs. my ny: is a rare accomplishment, and if 
she can cultivate her short game to correspond with it, 
there seems to be no reason why she should not keep the 
new cup for some time to come. 

Mrs. Henry P. Phipps won second place in the tourna- 
ment, with a score of 145. She is a good all-round play- 
er, making the various shots in correct form, and often 
with brillfancy and power. But she is not usually at her 
best in a tournament. As with many of the most skilful 
men golfers, she is likely to be nervous when anything de- 

nds upon the result, and does not do herself justice. 

er best scores have been made in the absence of a crowd 
of spectators and the bustle and confusion of a tourna- 
ment day. 

The Robert Cox trophy, emblematic of the women’s 

olf championship of the United States, was finished a 
oe weeks ago, and is now at the Morris County Club, 
where it will remain until the championship contest in 
October, to be played on that links. It is a remarkably 
handsome piece of work, differing entirely from the usual 
style of prize cup, and Mr. John M. Chapman, of Morris- 
town, who des it, is well satisfied with the way in 
which his ideas have been carried out. In form it resem- 
bles an Etruscan vase of graceful shape, standing thirty- 
one inches high. The basis is silver, but it is covered with 
the most delicate enamelling of clusters of thistle leaves 
and blossoms. There are miniature paintings in enamel 
in panels near the top, showing bits of the scenery at St. 
Andrews, Scotland, and a well-executed figure of a woman 
driving a golf-ball. The representation of a piece of 
Scotch p around the base is a clever achievement in 
enamel, almost deceiving the eye into believing that it is 
the cloth itself. 

The conditions governing this cup are the same as those 
for the Havemeyer men’s championship trophy. It be- 
longs to the U. 8. Golf Association, and can never become 
the ew rad of a private individual; but the winner each 
year will have a gold medal as a mark of her victory, and 
the honor of being the nominal possessor or holder of the 
cup for that season. It was announced some months ago 
that the tournament would be played in two rounds over 
the nine-hole or ‘‘ home” course. hile this arrangement 
is better than twice over the old one of seven holes, it is 
far from being equal to one circuit of the improved 
eighteen-hole links. Now that the women at Morristown 
have begun to use the latter in their club tournaments, 
and have proved that it is not too hard for them, it is 
strongly to be hoped that the conditions will be changed 
80 that the championship may take place on the long 
course, This is more worthy of the importance of the 
competition, and it is not likely that it would meet with 
opposition from any of the players who will enter from 
other clubs. ELIA K. BRAINERD. 


HARMONY IN A FLAT. 
BY VIRGINIA VAN DE WATER. 
V.—THE NURSERY. 


HAVE spoken of the interest with which a house- 
keeper surveys her prospective kitchen. When she 
is a mother viewing the room to be used as her children’s 
nursery her anxiety is doubled. It is necessary to the 
health of the little ones that the room be sunny, well 
ventilated, and that the windows fit so tightly as to pre- 
vent the entrance of currents of chill air. e windows 
in a nursery should always be weather-stripped in winter, 
while in summer they are guarded on the outside by a 
light though strong iron railing. To the average child 
there is keen joy in standing by the window to view all 
that is passing. This habit is incomprehensible to the 
busy mother, who too often frowns upon it. But the 
babies are so happy when allowed to flatten their diminu- 
tive noses against the pane to watch the ever-interesting 
** trolley-cars” and express wagons, that it is a pity to 
check the innocent amusement. It is an excellent plan, 
when one’s purse permits, to have double sashes in the 
nursery windows during the winter months. In summer 
the danger to be feared from the ever-attractive windows 
is the fascination for the youngster in leaning as far out 
as possible to acquaint himself with all that is passing in 
the street below. For the child’s safety, and for the mo- 
ther’s peace of mind, a guard of some kind is necessary. 
The proper shades for the nursery windows are dark 
green in color, as, when drawn down, they will admit no 
ray of light to the sensitive eyes of the youthful sleepers. 
Mothers and nurses do not appreciate as clearly as they 
should the injury that is sometimes inflicted upon a child’s 
eyes by the | pnt shining upon them during sleep. The 
nursery should therefore be dark until baby awakes in 
the morning, and deeply shaded while he takes his noon- 
day wap. If dark shades are used, there is no need of long 
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window-hangings. These are out of place here, as they 
gather dust, and are constantly trippin the little feet that 
run to and from the windows. uslin sash-curtains are 
the only draperies necessary. They slip back and forth 
easily, make a pretty finish for the bm fon and may be 
removed and laundered whenever they are soiled. Cross- 
barred or dotted muslin at twenty-five cents a yard will 
prove entirely satisfactory for this purpose, and two 
—_ will inake a pair of sash-curtains for a large win- 
ow. 

Ingrain carpet of a neutral color, or Brussels in soft un- 
remarkable shades and designs, is a suitable floor covering 
for the nursery. If the mother prefers to have the floor 
stained, she must lay upon it a thick rug that will reach 
almost the entire length and width of the room. Children 
will sit on the floor to play with their toys and to look at 
their books, and as there ig always a draught of cold air 
that steals under the most tight-fitting door, rugs ample in 
size and heavy in weight are a sine gua non in the nursery. 
A matting should never be used in this room. The omy 
recommendation it can offer is that itis cheap. It is lit- 
tle, if at all, warmer than the bare boards, and it splinters 
off in particles that may make sore spots in smal! hands 
and feet. 

The ideal bedstead for the nursery is of brass, or, what 
is cheaper, of white enamelled iron with brass finishings. 
Where there are two children, two single beds are prefer- 
able to one double bed. Viewed from a sentimental or 
poetical stand-point, there is something very lovely in the 
idea of the two rosy faces side by side on the snowy pil- 
low, and of the chubby arms of one child about the neck 
of the other. But stern common-sense and harsh experi- 
ence have taught us that while sentiment is all very well, 
it does not prevent a feverish cold from being infectious, 
or guard Willie from ‘‘ catching” Johnnie’s diphtheritic 
sore throat. When it is possible, children should occupy 
separate beds. Both will sleep the better for this arrange- 
ment. The beds should be furnished with a good hair 
mattress, under which may or may not go a spring bed. 
Children who have never been accustomed to luxurious 
springs slumber quite as comfortably upon a thick, well- 
made mattress resting upon slats. 

While the crib with side railings gives the mother of a 
restless child much peace of mind, these railings are not 
necessary, and make a bedstead more expensive. It is 
marvellous how soon a mere baby learns not to roll too 
near the edge of his cot. 

A chiffonnier that is shabby can be scraped down and 
painted with white enamel paint, the drawers furnished 
with brass handles, and the whole affair made into 4 pret- 
ty receptacle for the children’s clothing. A chiffonnier 
contains a greater number of drawers than does a bureau, 
and is consequently more convenient for stowing away 
the numerous articles of clothing of which the average 
child is possessed 

One of the most perplexing problems with which the 
order-loving mother has to contend is to decide where to 
put the children’s toys. If placed in the nursery closet 
they a the floor in an unsightly litter, and the dust 
gathers thickly under them. The most convenient device 
that I have ever seen for the disposal of playthings was a 
pea seven feet in length, three feet wide, and 
three feet deep. To this wasahingedtop. ‘The box was 
covered with a deep red brocade, and on the lid was fitted 
and securely fastened a hair mattress, also covered with 
brocade. Into this thoroughly ornamental piece of furni- 
ture the toys were stowed every night, it being the chil- 
dren’s duty to pick up everything off the floor and put it 
away in a neat and orderly manner. They became accus- 
tomed to this task, and performed it with perfect cheerful- 
ness, and with a delightfully pleasant conviction that they 
were helping dear mamma, By the time that their early 
supper was brought to the nursery not a toy was to be dis- 
covered upon the floor, and the trunk-lounge was closed. 
Upon this same lounge there were several pillows of bright 
cretonne and a folded afghan, and here the weary mo- 
ther often snatched a twilight nap after “ tucking in” the 
babies. 

One other very necessary article of nursery furniture is 
a set of hanging bookshelves. These may be of pine, 
painted bright red with black lines. Against the wall 
under the bookrack can stand a small deal table covered 
with a white cloth, where the evening meal is served. 
Here, also, the children are allowed to ‘‘ mess” with paint- 
box and paste-pot. As the table is plain and unvarnished, 
of the ordinary kitchen type, it may be scrubbed as often 
as required, and the a may decorate picture- 
papers and make scrap-books without fear of spoiling 
nice furniture. 


A DEBUTANTE AT THE QUEEN'S 
DRAWING-ROOM. 


See illustration on double-page, Supplement. 


A oe wie to royalty, without which no 
English ‘lady of quality” is supposed to have prop- 
erly ‘‘come out,” is described as rather a trying affair to 
the victims of society and loyal devotion. hen al] the 
arrangements for the great event have been made with 
the Lord Chamberlain, the débutante has to choose a 
dress for the occasion. This is, in her case, restricted to 
white, and is décolleté, with acourttrain. ‘‘ I had a charm- 
ing dress,” one lady writes—‘‘ a white mousseline de soie 
petticoat with a white satin train bordered with a wreath 
of marguerites.” While the robe is in process of making, 
the young lady can find leisure to practise her courtesy, 
and will arrange with the hair-dresser to wait upon her on 
the great day. If she is fortunate enough to belong to 
the official or diplomatic circles, or the privileged few 
who share with them the right of entrée, the capillary 
artist need not begin his work till about 10 a.m., but for 
ordinary mortals he must be in attendance about three 
hours sooner; in other words, the lady has to begin her 
toilet at 7 a.m. One imperative requisite of a coiffure 
at the court of Queen Victoria is a bunch of three ostrich 
feathers, which must stand up erect on the head. The 
fixing of these plumes—indeed, the whole business of hair- 
dressing—is a tedious task; but it is whispered that the 
trouble is sometimes avoided by application to the Army 
and Navy Stores, which will supply, guaranteed to escape 
detection, a court coiffure, alias a wig, to suit any com- 
plexion. 

The drive to Buckingham Palace, where Drawing- 
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Rooms are held—while levées for gentlemen take place 
at St. James’s Palace—is the most tiresome part of the 
day’s work, for as the line of carriages necessarily moves 
slowly, the average delay in the streets is about three 
hours. The streets are of course lined with a very mis- 
cellaneous crowd of her Majesty’s subjects, who express 
their opinion of the inmates of the carriages in very audi- 
ble tones, Those superior beings who have the entrée 
escape both delay and criticism, for they can pass the 
string of carriages and enter by the Pimlico entrance; and 
when they have arrived, left their wraps in the cloak- 
room, and traversed endless corridors, they have a room 
to themselves, where they really have space to walk 
about, train and all. Happy those who have the entrée / 
In adjoining rooms the other débutantes are packed like a 
flock of sheep, and crush out the freshness of their new 
dresses and lose their tempers as well. With the increas- 
ing number of persons who desire and have some sort 
of claim to be presented at court, these crushes can hard- 
ly be avoided, although at present the Lord Chamberlain 

oes exercise some supervision in this respect, so that no 
such scenes can be possible as were depicted by Leech in 
one of his Punch cartoons, At last the crowd begins to 
move, and advances from room to room, till the Presence- 
Chamber is reached. 

So far each lady has been carrying her train over her 
arm, but at the door of the room in which Majesty is to 
be saluted it is taken from her by two court officials, who 
spread it out and manipulate it with great skill and dex- 
terity, so that it may have ils proper effect. The royal- 
ties appear, at least to eyes that are not dimmed by the 
divinity which doth hedge a king, rather bored in expres- 
sion and stiff in grouping, and the room is dark as com- 
pared to the anterooms and corridors. At the threshold 
the presentee hands to a representative of the Lord Cham- 
berlain a card bearing her own name and that of the 
lady presenting her. The name is loudly announced, and 
the débutante slowly advances. And then, as one of the 
victims confesses, ‘‘ All the rest passed like a dream; I 
was in a state of suspended animation, I had a vision of 
some one waiting to receive me, of a courtesy dropped 
automatically, perhaps awkwardly, of another, another, 
and yet another, and at last consciousness returned. I 
had seen nothing, realized nothing.” May not this 
lady’s confession Tead us to infer that there was nothing 
to see and nothing to realize; that there is no time for 
observation, much less for speech? There may be con- 
versation enough before the ceremony, and conversation 
enough while waiting to leave the palace, but during the 
ng oe there is nothing to be said and nothing to 

done except coming in at one door, where the train 
is dropped, and passing out by another door, where the 
train is dexterously picked up by some official and thrown 
over the lady’s arm. The drive from the palace naturally 
is easy enough, as there is no line to be kept, and the her- 
oine, who has seen princesses and princes and still lives, 
is welcomed by her admiring friends and by the photog- 
rapher; for a photograph in court dress is usually indis- 
pensable. Henceforth the young lady is eligible for 
court balls and other great functions. The former, where 
movement is unrestricted and conversation possible, are 
much more enjoyable than the initiatory ceremony of 
presentation. 
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T= death of Miss Kate Field, in Honolulu, on May 19, 
was wholly unexpected, as deaths from pneumonia 
About a year ago she stopped publishing 
Kate Field's Washington: 
not so much, apparently, 
because it was unsuc- 
cessful as because she 
was tired and wanted to 
rest. After that a law- 
suit kept her in Newport 
awhile, and in the winter 
or early spring she went 
to Hawaii for the Cc 
of her health and to 
write letters to a Chicago 
newspaper. She got bet- 
ter, and was exploring 
the Sandwich Islands on 
horseback with her cus- 
tomary energy, when, as 
a consequence probably 
of some unusual expos- 
ure, she caught pneumonia and died. She was a most in- 
teresting woman, of many = and extraordinary energy, 
versatility, and courage. er father was Joseph M. Field, 
actor and journalist; her mother, Eliza Riddle, actress. 
She was born in St. Louis about 1840, was educated in 
Massachusetts and in Europe, learned music and people, 
and developed remarkable cleverness in many different 
spheres of activity. During her thirty years, or there- 
abouts, of active life she worked as newspaper corre- 
spondent, actress, lecturer, singer, writer, promoter, editor, 
and woman of business, and in all these undertakings she 
never made but one serious failure, that one being the re- 
sult of her effort to manage a co-operative store in New 
York in 1882. It is said of her that she was a womanly 
woman always, and perhaps that is one reason of her great 
popularity, and of the kindliness in which she was held by 
people with whom her activities brought her in contact. 


commonly are. 





The New York city Society of the Children of the 
American Revolution held a unique country outing at 
the house of its president, Mts. William Cummings Story, 
at Lawrence, Long Island, the last of May. The object 
of the entertainment was twofold in purpose—to bring 
the young patriots together for a general jollification 
before separating for the summer, and to give material 
proof of the sweet spirit of charity that is one of the 
society's characteristics. This was accomplished by do- 
nations from the members to a fund for the benefit of the 
Messiah Home for Children, of which so many of the so- 
ciety’s boys and girls are junior patrons and patronesses. 
The May féte proved a success in every way. A large 
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gathering of young people and their grown friends and 
relatives went down from New York, and spent the after- 
noon on the broad lawns or roomy piazzas of Mrs. Story’s 
beautiful home. The piazza’s were ornamented with 
American flags, palms, and Oriental rugs. The president 
welcomed ‘her guests in a cordial address, and spoke of 
the day’s celebration being in commemoration of the cap- 
ture of Sag Harbor, a Long Island victory. She also 
awarded her promised prize to the member who had 
brought in the most new candidates. This was a hand- 
some inkstand, and feil to the lot of Frederick W. Sum- 
ner, a lineal descendant of General Joseph Palmer, of 
Revolutionary fame. The children were amused by an 
exhibition of legerdemain from Professor Kruger, after 
which refreshments were served. Among the visitors 
were Mrs. Donald McLean, Mrs. Clarence Postley, Mrs. 
J. Wells Champney, Mrs. Peter B. Olney, and Mrs, Frank- 
lyn B. Lord. 


Miss Amy Reade, a niece of Charles Reade, is making a 
short sojourn in Oakland, California, where she is engaged 
in writing a work upon the United States. Miss Reade, who 
is a great traveller, and bas just completed a tour of the 
Southern and Central American countries, like her gifted 
uncle, writes novels ‘‘ with a purpose.” Her particular hob- 
by is the ill-treatment of children who are trained for circus 
performers, and she has attacked the cruelties of the sys- 
tem in a book dedicated to Lord Tennyson. It is said 
that she is not favorably impressed by what she has seen 
of the United States, having been much annoyed by the 
persistent interviewer, before whose importunities she fled 
from San Francisco and sought sanctuary in Oakland, 


A correspondent writes from London: 

In spite of the deaths in the royal any | and of politi- 
cal reverses, the season’s entertainments have definitely 
begun, and are following each other in rapid succession. 

Last Monday’s Drawing- Room was the real lever de 
rideau to this season's play of Vanity Fair. The Princess 
of Wales’s appearance there marked her official return to 
London. She is looking well, with that secret of peren- 
nial youth which she seems to possess, and appears to be 
in fair spirits. Ever since the death of her favorite son, 
the Duke of Clarence—though far from suffering from 
anythiug in the form of melancholia—she has never suc- 
ceeded fn recovering the elasticity of her bright temper. 
Her recent sojourn in the south of France with her sister, 
the Dowager Empress of. Russia, was — not condu- 
cive to her restoration to cheerfulness. For the Empress, 
besides still living under the cloud of her husband’s death, 
is in constant anxiety about the health of her second son, 
the Ozarevitch. Some disappointment was felt that the 
Princess Maud and her fiancé, Prince Charles of Den- 
mark, were not present. 

Among the ladies —_— presented, the young Duchess 
of Marlborough attrac much attention. She looked 
ae raceful and pretty in a costume of much 
taste, wh ch one versed in such matters describe as hav- 
ing consisted of ‘‘a magnificent court train of duchesse 
satin embroidered in pearls, gold, and silver, in the de- 
sign of the ‘true-lover’s knot,’ and bordered with foliage 
and berry design. The bodice was of the same material 
and design as the train, trimmed with Brussels lace, and 
with bouquets of small white rose-buds in foliage, with 
sleeves of tulle and white satin ornamented with small 
white roses. The petticoat was com d of. several 
flounces of exquisite Brussels lace arranged in the latest 


design. The cape was of white satin, with accordion 
pleats of the same material worked in with gold.” She 
was presented by her husband's mother, the Marchioness 


of Blandford. 

On the Queen’s birthday there were the usual state 
dinners given by the various members of the cabinet, who 
divided among one another as distinguished guests the 
members of the royal family, the foreign ambassadors, 
and the representatives of the army and navy. 

In the afternoon the usual. military pageant, the troop- 
ing of the colors, took eee in the presence of the Prince 
of Wales, the Duke of York, the Duke of Cambridge (his 
first official appearance), together with his successor, the 
new Commander-in-Chief, Lord Wolseley, who rode alone 
in state in the uniform of a field-marshal, with his baton. 
It was the first appearance in public of the little Prince 
Edward of York, who sat at a window of the Horse- 
Guards, between his mother and the Princess of Wales, 
and could hardly be — from leaping when he greeted 
his father and grandfather while ey were riding by in 
uniform. He is a charming, healthy little boy, with pink 
cheeks and fair hair. A friend, who is a frequent visitor 
at Sandringham, gave me a rey account of the plea- 
sant family life there, and of the relations between the 
**house” and York Cottage, the Duke of York’s coun- 
try home, built on the Sandringham estate, about quarter 
of a mile from the Prince of Wales’s house. It is very 
much like the average ‘‘ cottage” of Newport or Long 
Branch. Here the little Prince Edward is a centre of im- 
portance and interest. The —_ my friend gave of 
the senior admiral, Sir Harry Keppel (eighty-seven years 
old), dancing with the child, was a pretty bit of family 
genre painting @ /a Knauss. 

By -the-way, the early history of this century was brought 
familiarly home when one heard this old admiral say of 
his elder brother (the late Lord Albemarle) that “he was 
flogged at Eton school and fought at Waterloo in the same 
year.” Boys in those days went to the war straight from 

ton. 

A death which is felt with intense sympathy in this 
country is that of Mrs. Clara Schumann, the pianist, wid- 
ow of the great composer. For the last forty years she 
has been a constant performer in England, and, associated 
with Joachim in the weekly Popular Concerts here, she was 
a universal favorite, whose advent was looked forward to 
for many years as a familiar figure in the musical world. 
Many of the best artists here were her pupils at Frankfort, 
where she was the life and soul of the conservatory of 
music. We shall never hear a better exponent of Schu- 
mann’s music; while to many she was the beau ideal of a 

iano-forte player, corresponding very much to what 
Seuchien is on the violin. The chief characteristic in the 
play of both these artists is to be found in the fact that 
though possessed of passion as well as delicacy, these qual- 
ities never manifested themselves at the cost of a sane and 
vigorous simplicity, with a predominant moderation, guid- 
ed by a supreme desire for truth in the accurate rendering 
of the great masterpieces. 














WHAT GIRLS ARE DOING. 


PERHAPS there are some girls in town who do not 
know that when they are not fortunate enough to be 
invited for a drive on a private coach they can “‘ make be 


lieve private coach,” and hire a Fifth Avenue stage, which 
inswers the purpose capitally. A party of pleasure-lov- 
young girls, tired of the monotony of this dull season 


f the year, started off to find out for how much a stage 
could be hired, and when upon investigation the price did 
seem exorbitant to them, they straightway went to 
vork to organize a ‘‘ Dutch-treat” coaching party. The 
start was made from a house in Washington Square, the 
residence of the clever girl who first thought of the expe- 
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dition, where a party of twenty assembled 
at eight o’clock. The ‘“‘ whip” was a com- 
petent stage-driver, and the young people 
felt themselves safe in his hands. They fill- 
ed the seats on the top of the stage, and 
drove off merrily through the city streets to 
Claremont. There they had a sit-down 
supper, which had been ordered before- 
hand. The table was prettily decorated 
with flowers, and this is what they had: 
Little Neck clams, sweetbreads with green 
pease, broiled spring chicken and salad, and 
ices to finish up with. The chaperon took 
the head of the table, and entered into the 





DorreD Musi Biovses. 
For pattern and description see No. V. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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Fig. 1.—Gown or Suor Si.K AND MovussELINe DE Sore. 


For pattern of sleeve and description see No, LJ. on pattern-sheet Suppl. 
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Fig. 2.—Srrirpep ORGANDIE GowN WITH DRrAPED 
Ficnv.—(For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. } 
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Fig. 1.—Surr ror Boy rrom 
8 To 9 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see No, 
VL. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 





Fig. 2.—Arron ror Grr FROM 
5 To 6 YEARS OLD 
For pattern and description see No, VIIL 
on pattern-sheet Supplement, 


fun and gayety with as much vim as any of the others. 
Coffee and cigars for the men and lemonade for the girls 
were served out on the broad piazzas overlooking the Hud- 
son. The view from Claremont is one of the finest in the 
neighborhood of New York. The drive home by moon- 
light was beautiful, and of course there was music of some 
kind. One of the party had brought a banjo, and he sang 
comic songs for the benefit of the others, which added 
much to the enjoyment of the evening. It was a jolly 
trip and a grand success in every particular, and will, 
without doubt, be tried again. One of the young men of 
the party was chosen as cashier, and it fell to his lot to 
collect the amount from each member and pay all the bills. 
This is always the best way to manage a ‘‘ Dutch-treat” 
party. 


Making the roof of your house into a roof garden, for 
the benefit of the girls and men who are obliged to be in 
town off and on during the summer, has long been advo- 
cated by all who have the means and proper place for so 
doing, and it is a capital idea. On the roofs of some 
of the large apartment-houses in town there are very 
nice roof gardens, and many a jolly party goes there to 
spend warm evenings when lamps and small rooms seem 
unbearable. But the best private roof garden yet heard 
of isat a private house on the west side of the city. Two 
young girls, sisters, set to work about a month ago to ar- 
range their roof garden, and it has turned out to be a 
great success. They had an ‘‘opening night” the other 
evening, and it was so cool they had to provide shawls and 
wraps for their guests. The skylight of the house opens 
into a large garret, which some time ago the girls had 
fitted up as their den, ‘There they have their piano, writ- 
ing-desks, work-baskets, cozy chairs, and divans, and in 
winter often gave small informal teas, etc., up there. One 
day the bright idea struck them of going up one flight 
higher, and with their father’s consent they soon had made 
arrangements for what has turned out to be a most charm- 
ing roof garden. Boxes filled with flowers and a trellis- 
work of ivy surround the roof. There are plenty of 





Fig. 3.—Back or OrGanpig Gown Fie. 2. 








cane chairs, wooden benches, and small tables, and there is 
a hammock swung across one corner. If avy one in the 
household misses one of the daughters, the answer invari- 
ably comes, “She must be up on the roof.” On the 
“opening night,” already spoken of, they were allowed 
to have their friends, and give them ices, cakes, lemon- 
ade, etc., provided they gave the servants no trouble to 
carry the collation up so many flights of stairs. So, no- 
thing daunted, these two enterprising young women laid 
in their storg of provisions, set 
their table, and had every- 
thing ready to serve long be- 
fore their young friends ar- 
rived. With the assistance 
of one maid they got along 
splendidly, and had no end of 
fun, They sang, they talked, 
the men smoked, and it was 
all so jolly. What will the 
girls donext? Giving garden 
parties in the back yards and 
tea parties on the roofs, one 
will not be surprised to hear 
of their having the cellars 





Fig. 6.—Back or Gown 
Fic. 4 
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macadamized, and there, with electric lights and Chinese 
lanterns, giving bicycle parties. 


There is some talk among the girls of getting up a polo 
club of their own. Polo is a fine game to show off how 
well you can ride, and itis so much played among the 
men that it makes the girls jealous to feel they cannot 
join them. Of course it goes without saying that the girls 
who are contemplating the getting up of this club must 
be well off and have plenty of ponies, and they must also 
be excellent horsewomen, for striking at a ball seated on a 
pony going at full speed is no easy matter. The striking 
at the ball may be easy, but not the hitting it. Some of 
the girls about Meadowbrook and Westchester have gone 
so far as to practise among themselves, and have already 
a good coach in view. Their successes at tennis and golf 
have tempted them to higher flights of ambition. Still, 
there is not the slightest danger of either of the other 
games falling in the slightest degree into abeyance through 
the rivalry of polo. Girls like to experiment, and even 
when they have not much more than their labor for their 
pains, feel amply repaid for their outlay in that direction. 
The fun is in the doing rather than in what is accom- 
plished by the effort. 


is 





Fig. 7.—Front or Youne Lapy’s Gown, Fie. 2. 








Fig. 1.—Dorrep Piqut Gown.—[For Back, see Page 504.] 

For pattern and description see No, X1V. on patteru-sheet Supplement. 

Fig. 3.—Frock ror Girt From 11 To 12. YEARS OLD. Fig. 4.—Garpen-Party TorteTre.—[See Fig. 6.] 
For pattern and description see No, XV. on pattern-sheet Suppl.j For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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Fig. 2.—Youne Lapy's Summer Gown.—[See Fig. 7.] 
For description see pattern-shect Supplement 
Fig. 5.—Fieurep Inpia Sitk Gown.—For Back, see 
Page 504.—(For description see pattern-sheet Supplement.) 





{1 CHAFING-DISH LUNCHEON. 


i ie chafing -dish supper has become an 
old story to many, thanks to the count- 
less clubs and circles which have chosen 
this easy method of preparing their evening 
But the chafing-dish lunch 

a novelty to the hostess who is 
a little unusual in the 


refresiiments 
may still be 


seeking something 


way of entertainment. Both East and West 
claim the credit of having devised the chaf 
ing-dish lunch, and it has flourished in both 


localities. It has, however, been nowhere 
more successful than it was last spring in 
Chicago and in the charming suburbs that 
cluster about the Windy City. There inter 
est in chafing-dish cookery had been stimu- 
lated by the lessons in that art given by Mrs. 
Christine Terhune Herrick, and some clever 
woman hit upon the happy idea of combin- 
ing a lesson and an entertainment by giving 
a chafing-dish luncheon. There were two 
ways of doing this. One was for the hostess 
to assume the entire expense and invite her 
friends as guests; the other was to form a 
class that would meet at the house of each 
member in turn, the hostess of the occasion 
furnishing the material for the feast, while 
each of the other pupils paid a fee 

The arrangements were always practically 
the same. ‘The table was spread as for the 
conventional luncheon. There was the usual 
display of flowers, olives, salted almonds, 
bonbons, and the like. At one end of the 
table stood the centre of attraction—the chaf- 
ing-dish. The teacher presided over this. 

The menu varied on different occasions 
One hostess might prelude the lesson by 
serving raw oysters or clams, or bouillon, 
or grape fruit. Perhaps an oyster or clam 
bisque was prepared upon the chafing-dish by 
Mrs. Herrick. At other times the meal would 
begin with an appetizer, like caviare sauté, 
or Scotch woodcock, or rilled anchovies. 
These were, of course, cooked in the chafing- 
dish. The next plat would be oysters or 
clams creamed or devilled or panned, or 
there would be a savory lobster d la New- 
burg. For a pidce de resistance there were 
either chops and pease, filets mignona and 
mushrooms, chicken au supréme, liver and 
champignons, or the homelier kidneys and 
bacon. The entire menu was usually pre- 
pared in one chafing -dish, although occa- 
sionally, to save time, a second chafing-dish 
was called into service. For an additional 
there were sometimes fresh mush 
rooms, o1 curried tomatoes, or cheese JSondu, 
or even the perennial Welsh rarebit. 

With the fourth or fifth dish the work of 
the teacher ended. The hostess might, if 
she wished to do so, supply a salad or a sim- 
ple sweet, but usually a small cup of black 
coffee proved the most satisfactory finule to 
the feast. 


entree 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been need for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success, It svothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cores wind colic, and ia the best remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle.—[Adv,] 


DON'T WORKY YOURSELF 
and don't worry the baby: avoid both unpleasant con- 
ditions by giving the child pure, digestible food 
Don't use evlid preparations. Infant Health iw a 
valuable pamphlet for mothers. Send your address to 
the New Yurk Condensed Milk Company,N.Y 


Bor $1.00's worth Dobbins's Floating Borax Soap of 
your grocer, se nd wrappers to De »bbins’s Soap Mr: v 
Co., Philadeiphia, Pa. They will send you free of 
charge, postage paid, a Worcester Pocket Dictionary, 
295 pages, bound in cloth, profurely illustrated. Offer 
good until August lst only.—[{ 4de.) 
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400,000 Pounds 
of Nickel Steel 


That is the amount of 
¢. 













this wonderful metal, 
drawn into tubing in our 
own mills, that has gone 
into Columbia Bicycles 
in the past year and a 
half. Its use is what 
makes Columbias so 
strong and light. No 
such material in other 
machines. Reserved ex- 
clusively for 
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cycles 
Standard of the World 


$100 Columbias in construction and 
sy are in a class 

to all alike. by themselves. 

Pope Menufacturing Co. 

HARTFORD, CONN. 
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PEARS SOAP 


. 


Iria 
BERNHARDT writEs FROM. 


THE HOFFMAN HOVSE, NEW YORK 
FEBRVARY,22"41896 As Follows 


“have used PEARS SOAP 


and find there's nothin 
World so pleasin ands 
tome for toilet use, 


in ving 














—the food drink. Malt-Nutrine is a wonderful 
and flesh builder—recognized and recommended as such by 


pNHEUSER~ BUSCH’, 


MudliNudine 


TRADG MARK. 





the medical profession in general 


Prepared by ANHEUSER-BUSCH BREWING ASSOCIATION, 
ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 


Send for handsomely illustrated colored booklets and other reading matter. 


oO. MEYER 
R. NAEGE 


THIMIG BOTTLING 6o., 485-443 Atlantic Ave., 


For sale by all druggists. 


& CO., 2% and 27 West Street, New York City. 
LI, Hoboken, N.d 


Brooklyn, N. Y¥. 





sent postpaid on receipt of 60c.Use 
ICHTHYOL SOAP | ’ 
Cents a Cake. TOL 


MALVINA 
25 2 


ALVINA CREAM 


For Beautifying the Complexion. 
Removes al! Freckles, 
Moles, and other imperfections. 


that a tonic is need- 
ed. Perhaps he pre- 
scribes one. If he is 
an intelligent, up to 
date physician the 
chances are that he 
advises the use of 


vitalizer 


GENERAL AGENTS. 
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Prof. 1. HUBERT’S 


an, 9 Pimples, Liver 








Men Eat JELLY 


and if they knew how women tviled 
to make it, they would buy them a 


Brighton Jelly Press 


and save time and patience.. 


3 sizes, tinned all over, $2, $4.50, $8 
Write to the manufacturers, 


LOGAN & STROBRIDGE IRON CO. 
NEW BRIGHTON, PA 
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Everybody 


Knows 
that the 


gt: 


BIAS 
VELVETEEN 
SKIRT BINDINGS 


are the right sort to put on skirts, 
but some merchants sell others. 
Look out for your own interest. 


If your dealer will not 
supply you we will. 
Samples showing labels and materials mailed free. 


* Home Dressmaking Made Easy,” a new book 
by Miss Emma M. Hooper, of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, sent for 25¢., postage paid. 


5.H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 699, N. Y. City. 












with ease on Hartford 
Tires. Their firm, 
elastic construction 


prevents loss 
. ) of power and 
_make 
JA 





The Standard Single-Tubes 





On most high grade bicycles. 
Can be had on any if you in- 
sist. The pleasure and safety of 
bicycling depend on proper tires. 





The Hartford Rubber Works Co. 


NEW YORK. 
cHicaco. 
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The Chimes of Normandy could 
not excel in sweetness and pu- 


BICYCLE BELLS 


The standard of excellence the 
. in 16 differ- 
prices. All deal- 
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AN EXTENSION OF DIMENSION. 


Sis - New Woman's interest in University 

Extension has not served to make her 
indifferent to the proper and stylish exten- 
sion of her skirts. That is as it should be— 
since the broadening of her opportunity is 
hardly ever commensurate with the broad- 
ening of her periphery. So great is the 
spread thereof, indeed, that there have been 
divers threatening rumors of a revival of 
crinoline, a return of that ultra-deformity 
the bustle, or even a resurrection of the 
ancient farthingale. 

Luckily none of these things need come 
to pass—neither shall womankind be scanted 
of its fair proportions. Instead it may give 
its skirts the spread of a peacock’s tail, yet 
feel secure of walking abroad in lightness 
and sweet content. 





This by help of the new Dress Extender— 
which is one of those delightfully obvious 
things whose invention fills us with gaspin 
wonder that they have not been rental 
ages before. It is, in essence, the simplest 
thing—merely lengths of tempered steel, 
with a queer little locking contrivance at 
either end, whereby they may be instantly 
transformed into rounds of the size to prop- 
erly distend the organ-plait of a skirt. 

he steels, which come in sets, in a neat 
box, are slipped into cases sewed upon the 
under sides of three fitted breadths of lining 
stuff. Loops and buttons attach these 
breadths properly to the skirt, then the 
steels are locked together—result, three per- 
fectly ravishing voletes in the back of the 
garment. And the beauty of the contrivance 
is, that any skirt, properly cut,and furnished 
with the requisite buttons underneath, may 
be worn over the same skirt extender. 

The cost is so moderate, though, that one 
can easily have steels for every skirt. bn | 
may be put into the skirt lining if preferred. 
That is best for trained skirts—and three 
sets of steels should be used, choosing the 
smallest size for use nearest the belt. 

But possibly the most satisfactory way of 
wearing the extender is in the shape of a 
petticoat, of silk or stuff, which is furnished 
with them, and has loops upon the outside 
for fastening over buttons set on the inside 
of the skirt. These may be bought ready 
made, the same as the extender breadths for 
the back. And one has but to walk a half- 
mile wearing one, to rise up, or maybe sit 
down, and call the inventor of them blessed. 
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For they give the stylish spread and sweep 
and swing without the weight heretofore en- 
tailed by the achievement of such effects. 
Then when it comes to packing summer 
outfits for the summer migration, think of 
being able to put your extension in a box Jess 
bulky than that which holds a parasol, and 
bring it out at the journey’s end exactly the 
same as new. The petticoat, wholly unstif- 
fened, takes up but a little space, and dress 
skirts may be made so much less heavy and 
bulky as to save a deal of crushing, besides 
much wear and tear of nerves. 

Altogether the “La Pliante” Skirt Ex- 
tender is a milestone of progress. Not so very 
lofty, it may be, but still marking the Jong 
advance from the day of steel cages and 
spring-and-wire abominations to the epoch 
of beautiful and rational skirt extension. 
It has indeed so many good points one is at 
a loss where to begin the catalogue of them. 
One that every woman will appreciate, next 
to its lightness, is its faculty of being wholly 
invisible when the wearer sits down. Further, 
it does not hang or catch as you walk, nor 
has it the habit of coming to stand all on one 
side, after the manner of some of its abortive 
predecessors. Last of all, it is stylish world- 
without-end, and we all know it is to style 
rather than beauty that the epoch jfin-de- 
siécle gives its sovereign suffrages. 
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This is the 
newest thing in cycles. 


RACYCLE NARROW TREAD 





Is it not a beauty? 
If you would like one 
like it send us your 


Name..... 


Street No..... 


Place. 


eer eertr ee» 


and we will tell you 
how to get one. 
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MIAMI CYCLE & MFG. CO., | | 


Middletown, Ohio. 


EASY 
FOR LADIES 


to mount because the pommel is 
low and easy to sit upon, and pedal be- 
cause it is wide and flat 


and narrow in front. 


All injurious pressure 
absolutely avoided. 


7 MESINGER w 
$3.50. 
Hulbert Bros. & Co ll 
. it oan x 
REMINGTON SXSLES ris 
REMINGTON ARMS 60: +315 oan ag Neo York: 











in the back, but short | 








THAT WHERE You'it 
ae FIND THE BEST 


WHEE 


Are YOU ON 
THE Yambler ? 


Beantiful illustrated Rambler book, telling steheus 
wheels, free at any Kambler agency in the U.8, 


GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. CO. 


Chicago. Boston. Washington. New York. Drook- 
lyn. Detroit. Coventry, England. 


“AHEAD: 
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WE begin this month 
rgain Sale of 
Suits, Capes, Jackets, 
etc., and if you have not 
yet purchased, now is 
your opportunity. 
Tailor-Made Suits, $5 
up, were $8 and $10. 
Stylish Costumes, $7 





Duck and Crash Suits, $2.75. worth $5. 
Bicycle Suits, $5, former price $8 to $12. 
Special offers in Separate Skirts at $3.95, 

really worth $6 to $8. 

Write to-day for our new Summer Catalogue 
and samples of the materials fram which we 
make these garments. We will mail it free, to- 
SS} gether with our Bargain List of reduced prices, 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., © 
152-154 West 23d St., New York. tp 


enol 
Constable Ks Co 


LADIES’ 
FURNISHINGS. 


Shirt Waists. 
Linen Chemises. 
Organdie Dressing-Sacques 


at greatly reduced prices. 


Infants’ & Children’s Wear. 

















Proadwary c A? 19th él. 


NEW YORK. 


Commencing June 6, our store will close at 12 o’clock 
Saturdays during the summer months. 


“Here is somie- 
thing as good,” 


Said the clerk in the store. 
Said the lady: ‘‘I think 

I have heard that before; 
Still, I need no advice, 

As your statement implies, 
But I do want a card 

Of DeLong Hooks and Eyes 


See that 


hump? 


Ricnarpson & DeLonc Bros., 
Philadelphia. 


Also makers cf the CUPID Harr Pr. 





SHOPPING *:: nd Dasipese of ait Linde 


experience, grod taste, &c., without charge. Circular 
references. MISS A. BON! b, 66 Lexington Ave., N.Y. 


Sort E15 Dr 5 AACTHOMPSON) EYEWATER 








Ail A Cotton bining 








ait For Summer Dresses 


OKS like silk —- will wear better 


than silk. For dress foundations 


under dimities, organdies and other light 


materials. 
Fast Black. 


Recommended to the public by the 
manufacturers of 
_NUBIAN | FAST BLACK 


Nubian 


All colors, also in 








has in use proven itself one of the greatest of 
factors in producing a clear, clean skin, and, 
therefore, a perfect complexion. Jaken regu- 
larly in small doses, its effect will give satis fac- 
tion to the most exacting. 


Agreeable 


Preventives in season are much surer than belated 
drugs. A healthy condition of the Kidneys, Liver, 
and Bowels is the strongest safeguard against Head- 
ache, Racking Colds, or Fevers. 


. 
Syrup of Figs 
Acts as a perfect laxative should, cleansing and re- 
Sreshing the system without weakening it. Perma- 
nently curing constipation and its effects. 


Mild and Sure 


Pleasant to the taste and free from objectionable sub- 
stances. Physicians recommend it. Millions have 
Sound it invaluable. Taken regularly in small doses, 
tts effect will give satisfaction to the most exacting. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. ' 
For sale by all Druggists. 




















Moka, Tan, Gray, and Black 


PRIESTLEY’ > CRAVENETTES 


Are especially suitable for BICYCLE SUITS. Waterproof yet Odoriess. 
They come both in rough and smooth goods, and in a variety of shades, such as Myrtle, Navy, Brown, 
For sale at the leading Dry-Goods Houses throughout the United States, 
and in New York City by James McCreery & Co., and others. 

Nots —In addition to the word “ C * the i 


Durable and Stylish. 





Co.) on the selvedge. 


have the manufacturers’ name (B. Priestley & 
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When You Buy 


@ Lamp jrs'the 


"B&H 


Our Little Book, mailed 
free, tells why, and gives 
information about our 
other lines—Gas and Elec- 
tric Fix Fire-place 
Furniture, Brass and 
Wrought Iron Grille 
Work and Railings, Art 
Metal Goods, B. & H. Oil 
Heaters, Etc. Leading 
Dealers everywhere will 
supply Our Goods. 


——__—_——_—_—_—<—<€—<—$<——_———K—_—_—“—a—“*" 
BRADLEY & HUBBARD MFG. CO., Meriden, Conn. 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. PHILADELPHIA, J 































In artistic beauty, excellence, 


without a | 
Work, New | 
1895. | 


HARPER’S 
WEEKLY 


$4 a YEAR - 


and circulation is 
rival. — Christian 
York, Nov. 28, 











10 CENTS A Copy 
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A FATALITY. 














A NOCTURNE, 


All was darkuess in the base- 
ment. Leaning against the wall 
stood a bicycle. Presently the sound 
of conversation was distinctly audi- 
ble. 

“Don’t you think the Labricator 
and the Oil are getting pretty thick ?” 
murmured the Sprocket. 

“No,” replied the Pedal; “ the 
Lubricator seems to be stuck on the 
Chain.” 

“That's what I thought,” said the 
Saddle; but I vet sat on so, I don’t 
dare speak.” 

“J think the Lamp and the Oil 
would make a good pair,” added the 
Sprocket. 
: except that the Lamp 
smokes and goes out nights,” whis- 
pered the Pedal. 

“That's why I spoke of the Oil, 
What the Lamp needs is a good 
Match." 

“If there's going to be a wed- 
ding,” said the Bell, “I'll furnish 
the ring.” 

Then the conversation ceased, and 
not even a Wheel spoke. 

——— 


“Papa,” said Willie, “Jimmie 
Tompkins scratched my face all 


up. 
a) What had you done to him ?” 
“ Nothing.” 
“Then why didn't you hit him ?” 
“I did; and, papa, I got my lick 
in before he scratched me.” 


——__—— 


“IT should think it would irritate 
you, Dr. Pounder, to see members 
of your congregation falling asleep 
during your sermon.” 

**Not at all, madam,” replied the 
preacher; “on the contrary, it de- 
lighte me. Sleep is asign of an easy 
conscience. Those who can sleep 
do not need sermons.” 


——>——_ 


~D PP YOU EVER HAVE ANY BERIOUS ACCIDENTS WHILE TRAVELLING 7” “ Bewxvotent o1p GentTeeman. 
Div 1? lv was wuie 1 was TeaVetting THeoven Tus Souru Tuat 1 Met MY wire “What would you like fur your 
birthday, Freddy ?” 
Fexppy (aged twelve). “ A bicycle.” 
Benevotent OLp GentLeman, “A 
THE NOISES OF JUNE bicycle? Why, what wonld you do with a bicycle?” 
aepvy. * What would I do with it? Say! I'd cat chunks ont of the 
Hran the merry Jane-bugs butting out their brains ki : : : 
tires, kick in the spokes, tie a weight to what was left, and throw it off the 
On the ce ng, on the walls, on the window-payes dock.” 
ck. 
Hear the root a-leaking as the showers patter down; —— pa! 


Hear.the geutie mad dugs barking in the town, 
Hear the water-meter click by the cellar door; 
Hear the merry 
Hear the gentle 


howe-pipes scatter it galore 





grass biades owing on the hill, 








As they try to grow as fast as your water bill 

Hear t happy hackster-man, out upon the way, 
Warbin ot freeh “laters and the festive straw ber-ray 
Hear your neighbors’ molars at their constant chattering 
With the chills aud fever of the sweet and lovely #pring. 
Hear the robine fighting in their vests at rise of eun: 
Hear ti cate upon the fence; hear likewiee the guy 
Guan of him who cannot sleep, since he has no soul, 


And #0 cannot appreciate ye cat in Calvé’s rule 


Oh the mueic, oh the mellow rune 
Of the morning and the night of thie month of June! 


lovely 


liow we love ite melody, base or treble clef 
Particularly those of as who are a trifle deaf! 
———— 
Reotwaty, “I hear, Mise Dolly, that Mies Wildrose is called the 
of the family.” 
Miss Doury. “* Well, I thought 1 saw something that looked like 
on ber face the other night.” 


The highwayman had followed her from town 
pocket-book which she hel 
partridge 
nity 
forward, en 


He 


I 
didn't 
Jaok 


‘LT shall dine 
And he opened the 
It 


~~ 


lin her hand. It was fat 
She was returning 
It was dusk, A lonely part of the road was reached le 
tched the pocket-book from her hand, and dixap 
emled his way back to town. Gleefully he sought bis attic r 
well to-night,” he sald 

id swooned 


was fal w 
— 
vorn Bon, ** We Ju 


kin 
roquishly ad 


, have learned anything at 


you 
rw before 
a, L've houkey.’ 


learned to play 


hast a very warm Lime, 





_— 


The rope breaks, and he (nds the bottom is composed of mad— 


very black mud, 


school 


flower 


: pollen 


He had observed the 
even as a plump 
from the city, and be bidéd his opportu- 


sprang 
peared 
vom 


you 


intended, who is a very heavy weight, to take a row 


oe ~ _ _ —_—___- 


— 


“Ien't it sweet, Tom dear,” she said, “ sitting here in the moonlight 
listening to the crickets and the tree-toads 7” 

“Homph!” retorted Tom. “ Those aren't tree-toads aud crickets. It's 
the trolley |” 

Dawkins. “How well Miss Antique holds her own!” 

Dawson. “It's a matter of necessity. She can’t get anybody else to 
hold it for her.” 

Bon. “ Does your mother situp for you nights ?” 

Jack. * Yes; but I dou't mind, because she always stands up for me the 
next morning.” Z 

“T've been thinking it over,” said Jimmieboy, “and I've made up my 
mind that while i'm popular, I don't know exactly whether I am momular 
or not.” 

** What's the difference 7” he was asked 

“ Weil, pop likes me, but just what mommie thinks I don’t know. You 
see, I don't behave as well whey mommie's around as I do when pop is 
on hand.” 


—— ape 

Customer. “ Here—don’t you guarantee a perfect fit of everything that 
goes from your place ?” 

Tauon, “Certainly. Is there anything you wish altered ?” 

Customer. “Yes. Cut down this bill—it’s too large for my pocket- 
book.” 


—————— 
Eastern Man. ** Where is the P. D. 8. railway, anyhow ?” 
Prominent Kansan. © Don't know. It got lost in the weeds about six 
weeks ago, an’ hain’t been found yet.” 


a 
It was in New Jersey. 
The agent was showing a prospective tenant around. 
Aud a mosquito lit on the prospective tenant's hand 
“T thought you said there were no mosquitoes here," said he, 
“ There ain't,” replied the agent. 
“ What's that 7” asked the prospective tenant 
“I don’t know; you brought it with you, didn’t you?” 
agent. 
* That's a mosquito, sir,” said the proxpective tenant, severely 
“Really? Well, well, well! Say. let me take it home and show my 
grandmother, will you? She's lived here forty years, and never saw one.” 
And he winked his other eye. 


queried the 








She insists on relieving him for a while, but still the boat won't 
trim, and progress is slow. 








His reappearance is a complete surprise, as well as an effectual 
isguise, 
MR. SLIM'S 


UNSATISFACTORY ROWING TRIP. 





HIS ONLY HOPE. 





Nobody wants you.” 


As he spoke, Matchem Daly, President of the Anglo-American Matri- 


monial Bureau (Limited), shrugged his shoulders impatiently, and cast a 


look of scorn at the faultlessly dressed, aristocratic-appearing person 


age before him. 
**You’re a drag in the international connubial market,” he growled, 
“and the worst importation I have yet undertaken to promote.” 





Baron Cecil Coignyng-Coignuyng Dusthunter's face was a stady for de- . 


spair. 

**Is it as deuced bad as all that, old chap?" he faltered. 

“Yes; even Chicago won't touch you at the price.” 

The baron’s grief was pathetic to behold. 

“There's just one hope remaining,’ President Daly continued, glancmg 
at something be had written a few minutes previously. “Ti are 
hard, and our aristocracy of wealth is a little shy on Britons (preferred) at 
present. But there is one thing no American woman, heiress or pauper, 
can resist, and | am going to work that weakness for all it and you are 
worth, A thousand of these circulars go out by special delivery to-night.” 


** And the circular?” the baron cried, eagerly, his face aglow with ~~ : 
le. 


“Is as follows,” Matchem Daly rep jed, with a confident sm 

“*GREAT SACRIFICE SALE!! UNPRECEDENTED BARONIAL 
DRIVE!!! The Anglo-American Matrimonial Bureau offers Baron Cecil 
Coignyng-Coignyng Dusthunter at a dot of $298 per week—MARKED 
DOWN from $300." And if that doesn't catch them,” Matchem Daly con- 


tinned, with a significant glance that travelled from his No. 10 shoe to the 
baron's coat tails, ‘*the next sale around here will be a fire sale !” 
Eanrce H. Eator, 





A LONG SEARCH. 


I'm looking in dis calendar 
In hopes that I can see, 

If every dog must have his day, 
When my dogyy’s day will be. 


TO TIDE HIM OVER 
suid Zec 


“Got any quinine pills?’ 
York druggist 

“Yes. sir, How many do you want?” 

“LT reckon a quart will last me till 1 get 
to start day after ter-morrer.” 


lekiah Hoosier, of Indiana, to a New 


back to Injeanner, I'm goin’ 





— 


He 


gallantly gous overboard aud makes desperate efforts to pull her in. 


Tries to go ashore, but the tide being ont, the boat grounds 





He hires a passing yoke of oxen, and while he scrapes off a 
surplus quantity of mnd, his lady-love is safely landed, 














SUPPLEMENT 


NAMES AND FACES. 

¥ POOR memory” is a common cause 

of complaint. ‘‘ Defective ” memories 
are also frequently heard from. One mem- 
ory will object parti@flarly to remembering 
dates, another to recalling names, and an- 
other:to fitting faces into the proper places 
and circumstances. 

The memory, indeed, often seems to act 
like a wayward child, and the best way to 
cure it is to treat it like one, and insist that 
it shall do its duty. It is feeble because it 
needs exercise, “a there is no doubt that 
the less we expect of it the less it’ gives. 
We lose the power of mental faculties we 
do not use as inevitably as we lose the power 
of limbs and muscles we do not exercise, and 
by the same law. 

Many ingenious and complicated schemes 
have been proposed for aiding or supple- 
menting the memory. One objection to them 
is the trouble of remembering them at the 
right moment. Another is that they are as 
useless as a propelling machine to a man 
who wishes to learn to walk. The way to 
learn to walk is to practise walking, and the 
way to strengthen your memory is to prac- 
tise using it until it becomes strong. 

A distinct determination to remember the 
fact or incident is sometimes a help. An 
imaginary or humorous connection between 
the fact and incident, or the date and cir- 


cumstance is an assistance to some minds. 


A man whose business required him to meet 


many people developed a remarkable faculty | 
for always connecting the proper names and | 


faces. 
‘** How do you do it?” asked a friend. 
‘For a long time it was my strong point 


to call people by the wrong names,” answer. | 


ed he. ‘“‘ But I found it wouldn't do. Folks 
didn’t like it. I tried all sorts of plans, and 
at last hit on what you may call a queer 
scheme. Whenever I am introduced to a 
man I look him square in the face and force 
myself to imagine I see his name written 
ACTORS his fore head! And it works I never 
see that man afterward without seeing his 
name too, written there as plain as day 

And this ingenious plan of imaginary con- 
nections might be applied in many ways. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


IVORY 
SOAP 


IT FLOATS 


The frequent use of 
a good soap like the 
Ivory will purify the 
complexion as no Ccos- 
metic can. 


Tre Procter & Gamere Co., Cin’th. 


WALTER BAKER & tro. 


ESTABLISHED DORCHESTER, MASS. 1760. 


| BREAKFAST COCOA 
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ALWAYS ASK FoR WALTER BAKER & COS 


BREAKFAST COCOA, 

MADE aT DorcHeEST ER, MASS. 
IT BEARS THEIR TRADE MARK LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERE. 
ow every CAN. BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 





HARPER’S BAZAR 





Soft, white hands, shapely nails, and luxuriant 
hair, with clean wholesome scalp, is found in the 
poctost action of the Porgs, produced by CUTI- 

URA SOAP, the most effective skin purifier, 
and beautifier in the world. 


throughout the world. Porrrr Deve axp Cuzm- 





Absolutely Pure. 


A cream-of-tartar baking powder. 
leavening strength. 
Food Report. 

Rovat Baxinc Powpgr Co., New Yorx. 


Highest of all in 
Latest United States Government 





Sold 
icaL Cogroration, Sole Proprietors, Loston. 












Always A bpetizing. 


At times when you relish nothing, a cup*of Bouillon made from 











Extracto BEEF 


Its making is the matter of 


i ives a feeling of comfort and drives away fatigue. 
restores the pede. gives a feeling o TE om lute bock 


a moment equires only the addition of boiling water and a pinch of salt. 
“Culinary Wrinkles.” 


| =i 


VIN MARIANI | 


MARIAN! WINE—THE IDEAL FRENCH TONIC—FOR BODY AND BRAIN. 


Armour & Company, Chicago. 








“VIN MARIANI, THIS PRECIOUS WINE WHICH GIVES ME STRENGTH, BRIGHTENS 
AND INCREASES ALL OUR FACULTIES.” 
BARTHOLDI. 


Write t0 MARIANI & CO., for Descriptive Book, 75 PORTRAITS, 


} 
| Pass: 41 Bi. Hawes. 59 W, 15th ST.,NEW YORK. Indorsements and Autographs of Celeoritics. 


The 
“witchery sf 
| of a 
beauty” © 

is for , 


lovers 
The witchery of 


WITCHKLOTH 


(TRADE MARK) 
mpl 
Kloth 


is for all_~ by Mail, 15¢. 


Itself a witch, it charms all who use it, re- 
oe ing the dirty polishing powders, pastes and 

iquids and the costly chamois. 

DAMP, it cleans; DRY, it polishes 
Tableware, Jewelry, Toilet Sets, Bicycles, Cut 
Glass, Windows, Pianos, Furniture, 

ALL Bright Metals, ALL Polished Surfaces. 

It cannot scratch. Contains no Acid. Works 
Wonders. It never soils the hands, however 
black itself; never needs washing and retains its 
virtues till worn to shreds. Atall leading stores, 
or ASBURY PAINE MANUPACTURING CO., 

ayne Junction, Phila.. Pa. 






LUSTER THE GREATEST 


SILVER 0 - 
ELEC ET ICON 


LABOR THE LEAST. 


A penny proves it. 
Address on postal brings trial quantity. 


Iv’S UNLIKE OTHERS. GROCERS SELL IT. 
THE ELECTRO SILICON €O., 72 John St., New York. 
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CARMEL #2 





Sample 





An Absolutely Pure Olive Oil Soap 


for 


Nursery, Toilet and Bath. 


Sold by druggists and grocers Imported by 
A. KLIPSTEIN & CO . 122 Pearl St., New York. 
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PARQUET FLOORS 


PONDS 


USED INTERNALLY AND EXTERNALLY. 


EXTRACT 


USE POND’S EXTRACT OINTMENT FOR PILES. 


Sent by mail for 50 cts. 
517 
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PLAIN OR ORNAMENTAL. 
THICK OR THIN. OF FINEST WOODS. 
Can be laid over old or new floors. 





Write for Pattern Book. 
THE INTERIOR HARDWOOD Co, 
Manufacturers, Indianapolis, Lnd : 





THE CYCLIST’S NECESSITY 
—CURES WOUNDS, BRUISES, 
SUNBURN, CHAFINGS, INSECT 
BITES AND ALL PAIN. 


GENUINE IN OUR 
BOTTLES, BUFF WRAP- 
PERS. POND'’S EXTRACT 
COo., 76 FIFTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK. 
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Chafing, 
DANDRUFF, 


Prickly Heat, 


Odors from Perspiration. 





Speedy Relief by Using 


Packer’s 
Tar Soap. 


‘¢It Soothes while it Cleanses.”’ 


Medical and Surg. Reporter. 


PACKER IiFG. CO., 81 Fulton St., N.Y. 





THE ART OF BREWING WAS| 
DEVELOPED BY THE GERMANS 


JOSE 


UPREMI 
AWARD 
WORLDS 

FAIR 


the Westoaun ! 
Lift your body, your spirits; 
brighten wit and counten- 
ance, by using 








MILWAUKEE MALTIS FAMOUS 
PABST HAS MADE IT SO 





as classes beipey.e. NO PAIN. Whispers heard. Sen 
Pres Doon to F, Hiscox Co., SOS Bway, NewYork. OMeo Trial 


DE! APNESS &,HEAD NO ISES CURED, 
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SUPPLEMENT TO HARPER'S BAZAR, JUNE 13, 1>96, 


THE QUEEN’S DRAWING-ROOM.—Drawn sy ©. Dana Grason.—[{Ser Pace 511.) 





HARPER'S BAZAR 





Sift with one quart of flour two tea- 
spoonfuls Cleveland's Baking Pow- 
der and one-half teaspoon salt. Rub 
in shortening (one-half cup butter and 
one tablespoon lard) and wet with 
enough sweet milk or water to raake a 
Handle as little as possi- 
ble and roll out about one inch thick. 
Cut the desired size with biscuit cutter 
Break in half and butter. 


Place lower half of biscuit, buttered side up, on plate 


the HAIR CLOTH woven 
for dresses is like what you 


sat on in your grandfather’s parlor long 
¥ ago. For summer wear it isas light as 


USED TO NICE THINGS. i di id j 

. NE cannot talk with ber for fifteen n lvl ua 

( minutes without discovering that she 
is not wecustomed to nice things,” was the St b 
sasertion made of a woman who had recent- raw erry 
ly acquired wealth 

ow does she show it?” I asked Sh soft dough. 
By never admiring a bandsome article ortca es 

owned by another person. She isso anxious 

nd ‘ ke gu , 5 ad . . . " 
- emg 9 ae ne = ma gray Pang eg and bake twenty minutes in a quick oven. : 
dreads to admire lest her hearers guess that Have ready a quart of berries, crushed, and sweetened with one small cup 
she neve! wned ‘the real thing’ herself | of granulated sugar. 
until late Phat is always the way with on which it is to be served; cover with crushed berries, then on top the 
human make-believes. In New York the upper half, buttered side up, cover again with crushed berries, and serve at 
country visitor hesitates to show Interest In once with or without cream or strawberry sauce. 
the wares displayed in the shop windows, Cleveiand’s Baking Powder “Pure and Sure.” 
while the inhabitant of the city pauses to gaze 2 
with interest at the latest thing. The man | 
who has always lived on plain roast and | 
boiled simulates contemptuous familiarity | 
with salads and entrées, while the genuine | 
epicure expresses enthusiastic appreciation | 
of delicate flavoring and piquant seasoning. 
He who is f the ground on which he 
stands is n ifraid to stamp or walk heavi 
ly, while he whose understanding is shaky 
treads exceedingly delicately Yes, people 
who are vot used to nice things seldom ad 
mire anything Phey refer » eriticise 
They think criticism of an article argues fa- 





miliarity with it 





CHaArRtes E. Pervear, Agent. 


facturers in the world for their 





ADV ERTISEMEN'TS. 








Prudential ‘ . 
insurane®. 
APPLICATION. 





your grocer andtry 


(OTTOLENE 


¢)| The healthful shortening, 
BAAN 2 y,_Avoid imitations. 


Genuine Cottolene has trade-marks—‘Cotfolene’’ and steer’s head in cotton-plant 
wreath—on every tin. Made only by Tue N. K. FaArrBANK ComPaANy, Chicago, 
St. Louis, New York, Boston, Philadelphia, San Francisco, New Orleans, Montreal. 























The coolness ts refreshing ; the 
roots and herbs invigorating; 
the two together animating. You 
gel the right combination in 


. | HIRES Rootbeer. 







FINE COMPLEXigGn 
LAIT ANTEPHELIQUE 


4 o Gandeés milk « 
re, s estastionsn 1849 m J 
*. 3p. Canpts, 16, B+ 8'-De™ 








e CAL Wt lacicla,| Jr HAARLEM HO | Made only by The Charles E. Hires Co., Philadelphia. 
a E . ULBS an vE B0US~ P A asc. package makes 5 gallons, Sold everywhere. 
CHolch rch B act’? gut 


erected 2": VAN GAMP’S PACKING BEANS 
The Best Natural Aperient Water. 


= 








Bottled at 
Buda Pest, 


the Uj Hunyadi Springs, 
Hungary. 


5 


Sa sponge and coarser than cheese cloth. 
Send to the largest Hair Cloth manu- 


Summer Samples. 


Assets over - 
Income - - 


Surplus -  - 


Paid Policy-holders over 


The Prudential insures the lives of Men, Women, and Children, 





ath eS es 
' 




















A PLEASANT DUT 


To protect your family by insuring your life in 


. The Prudential 


Uniform 
Excellence 


J.G. MOUSON & CO., 
London, Paris, Frankfort. |} 


N. Y. Agency, 22 Washington Place. 





SUPPLEMENT 





is the secret of the marvellous 
popularity of the perfumes 
made by J. G. Mouson & Co. JF 
Established a century ago, 
the manufacturers have ever & 
since been in the art of per- 
fume fabrication. And when- 
ever Europe speaks of high- 
grade perfume, the name that 
always precedes it is ** Mou 
son.” Bouquet Carmen 
Sylva and Violette Imperiale 
are the latest. 






If you wish to try them } 
and your dealer cannot | 
supply you, send us 12 
cents and we will forward 
a small sample. 






ve ue | r 
Cast ay) 


oa & 


$15,780,000 
12,500,000 
3,300,000 
22,000,000 


that the life of each may protect the others. 


OOo" 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


20 





HOME OFFICE, Newark, N.J._ 








